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Local  police  just  aren't  enough 

Amid  concern  about  rising  crime,  residents  of  Savannah 
neighborhood  turn  to  private  security  to  augment  patrols 


Secunty  guards  began  patrolling 
some  sections  of  Savannah.  Ga.,  last 
month  because  residents  — alarmed 
over  a staggering  increase  in  crime  this 
year  — say  there  are  not  enough  city 
police  officers  on  the  streets  to  provide 
adequate  protection. 

Concern  about  crime  has  risen  this 
year  in  parallel  with  the  city’s  record- 
breaking  homicide  rate.  Savannah  re- 
corded 55  murders  as  of  early  Novem- 
ber, breaking  its  old  homicide  record  of 
52  set  in  198 1 . There  have  also  been  a 
rash  of  burglaries,  puise-snatchings, 
armed  robberies,  thefts  and  an  influx  of 
prostitution  in  the  city 's historic  down- 
town district,  where  residents  were 
among  the  first  to  hire  armed  private 
security  guards  to  patrol  their  proper- 
ties. 

Residents  of  the  city’s  upscale 
Ardsley  Park  section  also  hired  private 
security  guards  after  the  brutal  slaying 
of  a man  shot  todeath  while  walking  his 
dog.  Police  have  labeled  the  slaying,  in 


which  the  assailants  also  ki  I led  the  dog, 
as  a gang  initiation  rite. 

“We  have  just  had  an  epidemic  of 
crime.  It  has  been  the  worse,"  said 
Esther  Shaver,  the  proprietor  of  a book- 
store that  she  operates  in  her  home  in 
the  historic  district. 

Crime  was  the  prima-y  issue  in  the 
recent  mayoral  election  in  which  John 
Rousakis,  a 21 -year  incumbent,  was 
defeated  by  Susan  Weiner,  who  will 
become  the  first  female  mayor  of  a 
major  Georgia  city. 

The  increase  in  crime  has  also  gal- 
vanized residents  to  seek  added  protec- 
tion against  criminals.  Many  have 
banded  together  and  hired  armed  guards 
from  the  United  Detective  Agency  to 
patrol  their  neighborhoods.  Subscrib- 
ers to  the  service  pay  $25  per  month  for 
the  added  protection;  businesses  pay 
higher  fees. 

Shaver  stressed  that  the  move  was 
not  tied  in  to  disenchantment  with  the 
services  provided  by  the  318-officer 


Police  Department  “We  did  not  hire 
the  guards  because  of  inadequate  po- 
lice protection.  There  just  weren’t 
enough  policemen  to  go  around.  When 
we  have  them,  we’re  getting  great  pro- 
tection. Wejust  feel  that  theyare  spread 
too  thin." 

Police  spokesman  Mark  Keller 
declined  to  comment  about  the  actions 
taken  by  Savannah  residents.  He  did 
point  out  that  the  department  expects  to 
add  up  to  35  officers  in  the  coming 
months.  Fifteen  are  currently  complet- 
ing their  police  academy  training. 

New  patrol  zones  were  established 
recently  by  the  Police  Department  to 
provide  the  dty  with  more  cohesive 
coverage,  said  City  Manager  Don 
Mendonsa.  The  plan,  which  divided  the 
city  into  four  patrol  zones,  two  of  them 
designated  as  "high-priority"  crime 
areas,  has  increased  police  visibility 
"tremendously,"  he  said 

While  Shaver  and  other  residents 
say  they  appreciate  the  department's 


efforts  — and  understand  that  police 
resources  are  limited  — crime  is  just 
getting  out  of  hand.  “Even  with  the  new 
patrol  zones,  the  patrolman  that  covers 
our  area  leaves  at  1 1 o'clock.  Gener- 
ally. the  problems  are  after  1 1 o’clock. 
So  the  man  that  we’re  relying  on  — 
who’s  doing  such  a greatjob  — he’s  not 
here  when  the  worst  problems  are  oc- 
curring," she  told  LEN. 

“I  don’t  think  anybody  feds  like  the 
city  has  given  the  Police  Department 
what  they  need.  They’re  willing  to  do 
what  they  can  do.  But  we  can’t  expect 
them  to  not  take  care  of  the  other  areas 
and  just  take  care  of  us.  We  are  realistic 
enough."  she  added 

Shaver  said  the  guards,  who  have  no 
arrests  powers  beyond  those  of  the 
average  citizen,  provide  a deterrent  to 
crime.  “They’ll  see  a suspicious  situ- 
ation and  they'll  call  it  irto  their  super- 
visor" who  then  notifies  the  police  via 
a direct  telephone  line,  said  Shaver 
Continued  on  Page  14 


Sick-time  abuse,  swamped  911  system 
said  to  cripple  efficiency  of  Chicago  PD 


A study  of  the  Chicago  Police 
Department  says  the  agency  could  de- 
liver police  services  more  efficiently 
by  correcting  abuses  of  sick  time,  ex- 
panding civilianization  efforts,  and 
revamping  the  91 1 -emergency  system 
— steps  that  Police  Supt . LeRoy  Marti  n 
says  are  now  being  implemented. 

The  analyss  of  the  department  by 
the  Booz  Allen  & Hamilton  consulting 
firm,  released  on  Oct.  9,  was  commis- 
sioned by  Mayor  Richard  M Daley, 
who  said  it  confirmed  “much  of  what 
we’ve  known  all  along." 

“More  police  officers  is  not  the  beat- 
all-to-end-all  solution  to  the  crime 
problem,"  Daley  said.  “We  are  com- 
mitted to  adding  the  600  additional 
officers  we  ordered  in  the  1 99 1 budget, 
but  it’s  also  clear  that  we  must  re- 
examine the  priorities  and  functions  of 
law  enforcement  personnel." 

Martin  told  LEN  that  the  firm’s 
assessment  of  the  department  was  in 
line  with  his  own  view  about  how  to 
make  the  12,600  force  run  more 
smoothly.  “I  agreed  with  the  over- 
whelming majority  of  the  suggestions 


that  were  put  into  that  report,”  he  said. 

The  report  focused  on  three  broad 
technical  and  administrative  areas  of 
the  Chicago  Police  Department — civ- 
ilianization, emergency  response,  and 
sick-time  policies.  The  city  could  save 
up  to  $4 1 million  a year  by  implement- 
ing changes  outlined  in  the  report. 

It  said  more  than  1,1 20  officers  could 
return  to  police  duties  if  the  jobs  they 
currently  performed  were  done  by  cir 
vilians.  The  departmert  could  save 
about  $18,000  per  position  by  substi- 
tuting civilians  for  police  officers  in 
some  jobs.  Overall,  the  report  said,  the 
department  could  save  $ 1 7.4  million  as 
a result  of  increased  civilianization. 

James  K.  Stewart,  the  former  direc- 
tor of  the  National  Institute  of  Justice 
who  coordinated  the  study,  said  that 
while  civilianization  in  the  department 


has  been  ongoing  since  1984,  it  had  not 
occurred  at  the  level  that  would  return 
large  numbers  of  officers  to  the  streets 
or  save  the  agency  money. 

Martin  maintained  that  the  city  had 
1 i mi  ted  the  nunber  of  civil  ians  he  could 
bring  into  the  departmert.  “As  we  get 
short  of  workers,  the  Superintendent 
only  has  police  officers  to  draw  upon. 
That's  how  so  many  police  officers  end 
up  in  administrative  positions  doing 
clerical  work." 

Martin  added  that  the  Mayor  ap- 
pears receptive  to  increasing  the  num- 
ber of  civilianemployees  in  the  depart- 
ment. “He’s  on  board,”  Martin  said. 

The  report  also  addressed  what 
Stewart  termed  “abuses"  of  the  depart- 
ment's medical  and  sick-leave  policies 
The  consultants  found  that  on  a given 
day,  1 ,200officers — nearly  10  percent 


of  the  force  — are  unavailable  for  full 
duty  because  rf  medical  reasons.  While 
nearly  half  of  the  officers  never  take 
days  off  because  of  illness  cr  medical 
reasons,  the  other  half  takes  an  average 
of  27  sick  days  each  year  The  report 
also  found  that  20  percen  of  the  police 
force  is  responsible  for  80  percent  of 
the  sick  days  logged  in  the  department. 

The  study  added  that  the  depart- 
ment needs  to  develop  a more  effective 
method  of  tracking  the  recovery  of 
officers  on  sick  leave.  The  department 
should  develop  a “good  supervisory 
system”  and  take  a “case-management 
approach"  to  prevent  sick-time  abuses. 
Stewart  told  LEN. 

The  report  also  encouraged  the 
departmert  to  develop  a wellness  pro- 
gram to  ensure  good  health  “We  wanted 
Continued  on  Page  14 


What  They  Are  Saying: 


“We  did  not  hire  the  guards  because  of 
inadequate  police  protection.  There  just 
weren’t  enough  policemen  to  go  around. 
When  we  have  them,  we’re  getting  great 
protection.” 

— Esther  Shaver,  of  Savannah,  Ga,  on  the  decision  by 
some  residents  there  to  hire  a private  security  firm  to 
provide  patrol  services.  (1:4) 


FBI  plans  to  abandon  its  entry-level 
test  in  favor  of  new,  bias-free  exam 


As  part  of  its  ongoing  efforts  to 
correct  past  injustices  against  its  mi- 
nority agents,  the  FBI  plans  to  scrap 
the  test  it  uses  to  screen  applicants 
and  substitute  one  said  to  be  free  of 
cultural  bias. 

The  Associated  Press  reported 
that  the  decison  to  soap  the  12- 
year-old  FBI  exam  given  to  prospec- 
tive agents  came  late  last  month 
during  a reviewof  hiring  and  promo- 
tional practices,  which  black,  His- 
panic and  white  agerts  have  criti- 
cized as  discriminatory. 

Steven  Pomerantz,  the  FBI’s  per- 
sonnel chief,  told  the  AP  that  various 
factors  affected  the  decision  to  scrap 


the  test.  "The  world  has  changed,  soci- 
ety has  changed"  since  the  test  was  first 
used  in  the  late  1970's,  he  said. 

A Federal  judge  ruled  in  1989  that 
the  bureau  hadsystematicallydiscrimi- 
nated  against  its  Hispanic  agents  by 
denying  them  promotional  opportuni- 
ties, and  last  year,  the  bireau  agreed  to 
pay  $1  million  to  former  agent  Donald 
Rochon,  who  charged  that  he  had  been 
harassed  by  white  agents. 

While  not  acknowledging  official 
wrongdoing,  tit  agency  has  spent  much 
of  the  past  year  addressing  charges  of 
racial  bias  lodged  by  its  agents.  FBI 
Director  William  S.  Sessions  ordered  a 
year-long  revew  of  the  charges  after 


settling  with  Rochon  — a move  that 
the  AP  said  was  an  effort  to  forestall 
a threatened  lawsuit  by  black  agents. 

FBI  spokesman  Carlos  Fernan- 
dez told  LEN  he  could  not  provide 
details  about  the  plan,  which  he  said 
was  in  the  preliminary  stage.  The  AP 
said  an  outside  industrial  psycholo- 
gist will  devise  the  new  written  exam, 
but  Fernandez  said  ore  has  not  yet 
been  chosen.  “You’re  asking  for 
details  we  don't  have;"  he  said. 

As  of  June,  nearly  90  percent  of 
the  FBI's  complement  of  nearly 

1 0.000  agents  were  whites,  480  were 
blacks,  560  were  His  panics,  and  over 

1 .000  were  women. 


Around  the  Nation 


CONNECTICUT — Anadditional  79 
Stale  Police  officers  — more  than  8 
percent  of  the  agency's  974-trooper 
patrol  force  — were  I ail  off  Oct  23. 
They  are  among  3,700  state  workers 
ordered  fiffloughcd  by  Gov.  Lowell 
WeickerJr  in  a dispute  over  wage  and 
benefit  concessions  linked  tothe  state's 
new  income  tax.  State  Police  officials 
say  that  enforcement  duties  will  be 
earned  out  through  reassignments  and 
reductions  in  specialized  units. 

State  Attorney  Gerund  Richard 
Bluger  says  that  firearms  tnggers  must 
be  equipped  with  a key  cr  combination 
locks  to  comply  with  a 1990  law  aimed 
at  preventing  the  accidoital  shooting 
deaths  of  children. 

New  Haven  police  have  begun  a 
program  to  increase  the  number  of  ar- 
rests of  persore  wanted  on  outstanding 
warrants.  As  of  Oct.  22,  police  had 
apprehended  49  of  the  1 .830  suspects 
being  sought. 

DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA  — Po- 
lice Chief  Isaac  Fulwood  unveiled  a 
plan  last  month  to  improve  security  at 
1 1 public  housing  projects,  including 
fixing  broken  doors  and  windows,  and 
providing  better  lighting 

The  city  rray  remove  phones  that 
are  used  by  dug  dealers  under  new 
Public  Service  Commission  that  were 
prompted  by  public  complaints.  The 
PSC  also  opened  a 24-hour  hot  line  on 
Nov.  1 so  citizens  can  report  suspected 
illegal  or  itiisance  activity. 

MAINE  — An  invesugaor  of  the  state 
Attorney  General's  office  has  ruled  that 
Wells  police  officer  Roger  Green  acted 
properly  when  he  arrested  John  Polk  as 
Polk  sped  through  the  town  to  take  his 
sick  18-month-old  son  to  die  doctor 
Polk  contended  that  Green  should  have 
escorted  him  id  the  doctor  Green  said 
that  the  child  appeared  to  be  breathing 
well  and  could  have  waited  for  an 
ambulance. 

MARYLAND  — Annapolis  city  offi- 
cials are  investigating  allegations  that 
city  fire  and  police  employees  engaged 
in  on-the-job  sexual  misconduct. 

MASSACHUSETTS  — A bomb  that 
exploded  Oct  . 24.  killing  Boston  police 
officer  Jeremiah  J Hurley  Jr.,  was  made 
of  an  explosive  more  powerful  than  a 
small  pipe  bomb  or  hand  grenade,  ac- 
cording to  authorities.  The  device,  re- 
ported by  aRoslindale  couple  who  said 
it  was  placed  in  the  driveway  of  their 
home,  went  off  as  Hurley  and  officer 
Francis  X.  Foley  were  damming  it. 

Gov.  William  Weld  unveiled  legis- 
lation last  morth  that  calls  for  manda- 
tory five-year  prison  terms  for  suspects 
convicted  in  ckive-by  shootings. 

Donald  Dube  and  his  wife,  Patricia, 
both  New  Bedford  police  officers,  were 
convicted  Oct.  20  in  the  sexual  assaults 
of  two  girls.  The  assaulfc  occurred  be- 
tween Jaruary  1982  and  October  1984 
when  the  girls  were  10  and  12  years  old 
Sentencing  was  set  for  Nov.  13. 

Somerville  Mayor  Michael  E Capu- 


ano  has  ordered  police  to  conduct  an 
internal  invesigation  of  charges  that 
officers  beat  a Latino  teenager  in  one  of 
a series  of  confrontations  with  youths 
that  occurred  in  a normally  placid  neigh- 
borhood on  Oct.  19  Jose  Hernandez 
claims  that  officers  beat  him  as  he  gath- 
ered with  friends,  but  police  deny  that 
Hernandez  was  mistreated 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE— A 10-month 
undercovCT  probe  has  led  to  the  arrests 
of  five  people  on  drug  trafficking 
charges,  say  Lebanon  police 

NEW  JERSEY  — A Howell  Town- 
ship police  detective  alleged  to  be  a 
bank  robber  was  ordered  held  without 
bail  Oct  29  by  U S.  District  Judge  Joel 
B Rosen.  Allen  R Schott,  a 17-year 
veteran,  was  arrested  shortly  after  the 
robbery  of  a bank  in  Wildwood  Crest 
on  Oct.  23.  He  is  also  charged  with  the 
Sept.  23  robbery  of  an  East  Windsor 
bank  from  which  $1 17,000  was  taken. 

NEW  Y ORK  — The  New  York  City 
Council  has  passed  a bill  that  would 
require  the  Police  Department  to  open 
its  books  to  the  public  to  show  response 
times  of  calls  for  service.  Police  offi- 
cials have  resisted  providing  the  infor- 
mation to  the  public  or  to  its  own  pre- 
cinct commanders  because  they  claim 
the  data  were  unreliable 

A controversial  plan  to  have  New 
York  City  police  supervisor  ride  solo 
in  their  cars  has  been  postponed  to  give 
the  city  attorney  time  to  respond  to  two 
lawsuits  filed  by  police  unions  oppos- 
ing the  plan.  The  Sergeants'  Benevo- 
lent Association  and  the  Lieutenants' 
Benevolent  Association  sued  to  stop 
the  plan,  which  was  to  begin  Nov  4. 
ISeeLEN.Oct.  31,  1991.] 

Crime  in  Buffalo  increased  6.2  per- 
cent during  thr  first  half  of  1991,  the 
FBI  reported,  a rate  three  times  the 
national  average  A 28.9-percent  in- 
crease in  robbaies  helped  fuel  the  jump, 
officials  said.  Police  officials  point  to  a 
recent  cut  of  60  positions  as  one  reason 
for  the  crime  jump. 

New  York  City  Schools  Chancellor 
Joseph  A.  Fernandez  said  Nov.  6 that 
metal  detectors  will  be  installed  in  five 
additional  city  schools  to  clamp  down 
on  students  who  bring  weapons  to 
school.  The  expansion  will  bring  to  21 
the  number  of  schools  in  the  program, 
which  includes  surprise  weekly  visits 
by  security  giards  armed  with  hand- 
held metal  detectors. 

A New  York  Federal  judge  on  Oct. 
30  ruled  that  a law  prohibiting  inter- 
state transportation  of  drug  parapher- 
nalia was  too  vague.  Although  the  law 
was  repealed  in  1990.  a new  statute 
with  similar  language  was  enacted  last 
year.  Because  of  the  ruling,  the  new 
statute  will  probably  be  struck  down, 
lawyers  said. 

The  number  of  violent  crimes  in 
New  York  stae  fell  3.1  percent  in  the 
first  six  month  of  1 99 1 . accordi  ng  to  the 
Division  of  Criminal  Justice  Services. 

A New  York  grand  jixy  indicted  22 
members  of  a vicious  upper  Manhattan 
cocaine-trafficking  ring  ai  Oct.  23.  The 
nng,  made  up  largely  of  Dominican 
nationals,  was  said  to  be  so  violent  that 
its  members  went  unarmed  to  drug  deals 
because  other  criminals  were  afraid  of 
them.  The  ring's  members  also  killed 


neighborhood  residents  who  tried  to 
stop  their  activities,  police  said 

PENNSYLVANIA  — A Slate  Police 
narcotics  investigator  was  sentenced  to 
17-1/2  years  m prison  Oct.  25  for  his 
involvement  in  a cocaine-trafficking 
nng.  John  T Spiewak  Jr.  was  among 
five  men  convicted  in  August  of  con- 
spuing  to  sell  more  than  25  kilograms 
of  cocaine  in  western  Pennsylvania 
between  1985  and  1987.  Spiewak.  43. 
is  currently  serving  a 5-to-  10-year  jail 
term  on  a 1989  conviction  of  involun- 
tary deviate  sexual  intercourse  with  a 
15-year-old  girl. 

Pittsburgh  Mayor  Sophie  Masloff 
received  $337,489  on  Oct.  28,  repre- 
senting the  last  payment  of  a $654,758 
Federal  grant  to  aid  in  the  city's  anti- 
drug efforts.  Some  of  the  funds  were 
used  in  September  to  purchase  a new 
computer  program. 

Former  Allegheny  County  sheriff  s 
deputy  Michad  Monaco  was  sentenced 
to  2- 1/2  years  in  prison  last  month  on  a 
conviction  for  selling  cocaine. 

Six  Pittsbirgh-area  residents  were 
charged  late  last  month  with  conspiring 
to  import  six  kilograms  of  heroin  from 
Pakistan.  Federal  agents  trailed  Geneva 
Ola  Massie.  54,  as  she  arrived  at  New 
York’s  Kennedy  International  Airport 
on  Oct.  24.  Massie  was  arrested  with 
four  others  at  a hotel  near  the  airport 
where  authorities  found  a suitcase  with 
a false  bottom  tnat  contained  the  drugs. 

RHODE  ISLAND — Correction  offi- 
cials reported  that  the  cost  of  housing 
one  youth  at  the  state’s  juvenile  prison 
is  $89,000 a year,  and  nearly  one-third 
of  the  100  staffers  are  on  on  sick  leave 
or  collecting  workers’  compensation. 

VERMONT — A $2. 3-million  budget 
cut  ordered  by  Gov.  Howard  Dean  could 
result  in  the  layoffs  of  80  of  the  state's 
250  State  Police  officers  and  reduced 
hours  at  six  of  the  state's  1 1 State  Police 
posts,  according  to  Public  Safety 
Commissioner  James  Walton. 

The  state  will  receive  a $1 -million 
Federal  grant  that  will  allow  children  in 
families  with  substance-dxise  problems 
to  remain  with  their  families  rather  than 
be  turned  over  to  foster  care  programs. 

The  St.  Albans  City  Council  voted 
down  a request  by  police  officers  early 
this  month  tha  they  be  allowed  to  grow 
beards. 


ALABAMA  — Bayou  La  Batrc  Police 
Chief  Gary  Larison,  40,  resigned  Nov. 

1 after  being  accused  of  showing  fe- 
male emergency  workers  a photo  of 
male  genitals.  The  two  women  said 
Lanson  told  them  the  photo  was  of 
himself. 

Limestone  County  Sheriff  Mike 
Blakely  handcuffed  two  prisoners  to  a 
fence  at  a stale  prison  to  protest  being 
forced  to  house  state  inmates.  Blakely, 
who  brought  the  inmates  there  without 
authorization,  told  prison  officials  he 
would  no  longer  accept  state  inmates. 


A HuntsviDe  police  officer  was  sus- 
pended with  pay  last  month  as  officials 
investigate  whether  he  used  excessive 
force  on  an  assault  suspect  A local  TV 
station  aired  a videotape  Oct.  12  that 
purports  to  show  Officer  Tim  Smith 
striking  Kenneth  Stevens  in  the  face. 

State  police  have  issued  56,000 
warning  tickets  to  motorists  found  vio- 
lating the  state’s  new  seat-belt  law. 
They  will  be  issuing  $25  fines  to  viola- 
tors beginning  next  summer 

ARKANSAS — A legislative  commit- 
tee has  asked  a state  panel  on  children 
to  study  whether  the  state  should  build 
prisons  for  delinquent  children.  The 
panel's  suggestions  may  be  the  topic  of 
a special  legislative  sesaon  next  year 

A circuit  judge  has  denied  motions 
todismissevidence-tampenng  charges 
against  three  narcotics  officers  who 
were  due  to  goon  trial  late  last  month  i n 
Conway.  M.L  Tester,  55,  Rick  Fason, 
31,  and  Michael  Gibbs,  33,  allegedly 
added  baking  soda  to  cocaine  in  1990 

Authorities  believe  that  the  knife 
slaying  of  14-year-old  Amy  Childree, 
whose  body  was  found  Oct.  24  by 
hunters  in  a cemetery  in  Lonoke,  was 
part  of  a satanic  ritual.  Part  of  the  child’s 
heart  had  been  ripped  out,  according  to 
police.  Three  suspects,  including  the 
victim’s  15-year-old  brother,  were  due 
to  be  charged  in  the  death. 

FLORIDA  — A fire  that  damaged  a 
church  in  a historic  section  of  St.  Au- 
gustine on  Nov.  7 was  the  26th  suspi- 
cious blaze  in  a Florida  church  since 
July  1990.  The  rash  of  fires  has 
prompted  the  Bureau  of  Alcohol,  To- 
bacco and  Firearms  to  post  a $25,000 
reward  far  information  leading  to  an 
arrest  of  the  arsonist. 

Jacksonville  has  implemented  a 
curfew  on  youths  under  18,  who  are 
banned  from  streets  from  1 1 P.M.  to  6 
A.M.  Sundays  through  Thursday,  and 
midnight  to  6 AM.  on  Fridays  and  Sat- 
urdays. The  Gty  Council  approved  the 
curfew  last  month. 

A state  review  of  4,300  police  and 
correction  officers  has  revealed  that 
one-fourth  of  the  police  recruits  admit 
to  past  marijuana  use  and  57  percent 
were  not  tested  to  determine  mental 
fitness. 

An  uncertified  Tampa  police  offi- 
cer filed  a workers'  compensation  claim 
in  which  he  contends  he  contracted 
AIDS  while  saving  a man  from  an  at- 
tempted suicide  in  1988.  The  man  he 
had  tried  to  save  tested  HTV-positive, 
according  to  the  officer’s  lawyer 

LOUISIANA  — The  St.  Undry  Par- 
ish Sheriffs  Department  released  56 
minimum-security  inmates  after  the 
parish's  Police  Jury  shut  down  jail 
operations  on  Oct.  30.  Voters  on  Oct. 
19  rejected  a 5-mill  property  tax  hike  to 
keep  the  parish  jail  operating. 

MISSISSIPPI  — David  Walker, 
Jackson’s  first  black  police  chief,  re- 
signed late  last  month  at  the  request  of 
Mayor  Cane  Ditto,  whocited  conflicts 
over  management  issues.  Walker,  who 
had  been  Chief  only  nine  months,  will 
be  replaced  with  a black  police  official 
from  outside  the  department.  Ditto  said. 

TENNESSEE— Under  a plan  by  Gov. 


Ned  McWherter.  four  prisons  would  be 
expanded  by  1,000  beds  at  a cost  of  $24 
million  — $14  million  less  than  con- 
structing a new  facility  would  cost  The 
state  has  spent  $300  million  since  1982 
to  increase  inmate  capacity  from  7,000 
to  12,000,  but  crowding  persists. 

VIRGINIA  — A 22-year-old  man 
apprehended  during  a highly  publicized 
drug  sweep  of  University  of  Virginia 
fraternities  early  this  year  was  sentenced 
to  13  months  for  selling  $60  worth  of 
marijuana.  Andrew  Schwaab  was  ar- 
rested in  a March  raid  at  the  Delta 
Upsilon  fraternity  house  in  Charlot- 
tesville and  pleaded  guilty  in  June. 

Buck  Heartwell.  the  Botetourt 
County  commonwealth  attorney,  is 
pushing  far  an  independent  probe  into 
last  month’s  shooting  death  of  Ricardo 
Smith. 29. Sheriffs deprtyO.E  Shires 
allegedly  shot  Smith  in  the  head  as  the 
suspect  attempted  to  flee,  according  to 
a medical  examiner’s  report. 


INDIANA — Hamilton  County  police 
charged  five  men  with  selling  LSD  to 
Carmel  high  school  students.  Authori- 
ties say  the  psychedelic  <kug  is  making 
a comeback  among  young  people.  [See 
LEN,  Sept.  15,  1991.) 

A 15-year-old  Noblesville  boy  died 
Oct.  19  after  inhaling  a leather  cleaner 
to  get  high,  bringing  to  four  the  number 
of  central  Indiana  high  school  students 
who  have  died  recently  from  sniffing 
butane  and  other  inhalants. 

ILLINOIS — Violent  crime  in  Illinois 
rose  1 1.2  percent  or  1 12,024  incidents 
in  1990,  State  Police  officials  said. 
Murders  rose  1 1 .2  percent  in  the  state 
last  year,  a rise  blamed  by  authorities 
on  drug-related  violence. 

The  first  wave  of  150  new  Chicago 
police  officers  are  expected  to  be  hired 
by  Nov.  18,  city  personnel  director 
Glenn  Care  said  late  last  month.  Mayor 
Richard  Daley  has  promised  to  hire  600 
new  officers  by  the  end  of  the  year.  [See 
related  story.  Page  1.] 

Keeping  a promise  to  bring  more 
women  and  minorities  irto  the  Rolling 
Meadows  Police  Department,  Chief 
Gerald  Aponte  swore  in  Shirley  Jobe 
who  became  the  depart rrent’s  first 
female  patrol  officer  since  1974.  Jobe, 
a 41 -year-old  former  Chicago  police 
officer,  is  the  53  rd  member  of  the  force. 

Chicago  Alderman  William  Bea- 
vers said  he  favors  regular  physical 
exams  for  officers,  with  those  who  fail 
being  phased  out.  Beavers,  a former 
police  officer,  wants  to  make  manda- 
tory physical  testing  pat  of  the  new 
contract  being  negotiated  with  the  po- 
lice union.  [See  related  story.  Page  1 .] 

Chicago  police  are  investigating  the 
Oct  25  death  in  police  custody  of  a 
drug  suspect.  Andre  Ruddock,  39,  col- 
lapsed after  his  arrest  and  died  at  a local 
hospital  of  blood  clots  that  had  been 
caused  by  a blow  to  the  head,  according 
to  the  Cook  County  medical  exam- 
iner's office. 

KENTUCKY  — Junction  City  Police 
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Chief  A.E.  Smith  is  hitting  the  books  in 
an  effort  to  attain  his  high  school  equiva- 
lency certificate  because  he  can't  prove 
he  had  a high  school  diploma.  Smith, 
who  said  his  diploma  was  destroyed  in 
a fire  and  whose  school  no  longer  ex- 
ists, must  get  the  certficate  to  comply 
with  a city  ordinance. 

MICHIGAN  — Internal  Revenue 
Service  and  Customs  officials  seized 
1 1 homes  and  three  businesses,  includ- 
ing two  jewelry  stores,  in  Detroit  early 
this  month,  that  they  say  were  used  in 
connection  with  an  illegal  money  laun- 
dering operation.  The  seizures  came 
just  three  weeks  after  U S Marshals 
wielding  battering  rams  seized  a De- 
troit motel  used  mostly  by  prostitutes 
and  drug  dealers.  Managers  at  the 
Thunderbird  Motel  in  downtown  De- 
troit allegedly  charged  prostitutes  and 
crack  dealers  $10  to  $20  above  the  $30 
average  rate,  allowing  them  to  ply  their 
trades,  authorities  said 

The  state  Senate  lae  last  month 
failed  to  approve  a measure  that  would 
have  given  10-year  minimum  sentences 
to  caijackers.  The  penalty  would  have 
been  stiffer  than  those  for  rape  and 
child  torture,  opponents  pointed  out. 

OHIO  — Legislators  are  considering 
lowering  the  state’s  blood-alcohol  stan- 
dard for  intoxication  to  .08  percent  from 
. 10  percent  in  a move  that  is  supporting 
by  the  State  Highway  Patrol  and  Moth- 
ers Against  Drunk  Driving. 

WEST  VIRGINIA  — The  incidence 
of  violent  crime  in  Charleston,  the  stale's 
largest  city,  rose  2 1 percent  — to  83 1 
cases  — in  the  first  six  months  of  1 99 1 
compared  to  the  same  period  in  1990 
Police  blamed  the  increase  on  unem- 
ployment and  drug-related  activity. 

WISCONSIN  — Lieut.  Gov  Scott 
McCall um  has  proposed  that  the  li- 
cense plates  of  repeat  dmnken-driving 
offenders  be  tagged  with  yellow-  and 
red-striped  decals  to  warn  fellow  driv- 
ers. A state  task  force  recently  approved 
lowering  the  blood-alcohol  limit  from 
.10  to  .08. 

Cocaine  packets  were  found  early 
this  month  stashed  in  the  snowsuit  of  a 
two-year-old  Milwaukee  boy  at  a day 
care  center,  and  police  suspect  the  tod- 
dler lives  with  a drug  dealer  who  planted 
the  drugs  on  the  boy.  ''There’s  just  no 
end  to  the  indecency  inflicted  on  chil- 
dren," said  Linda  Cummins  of  the 
Penfield  Children’s  Certer.  Fifty-one 
packets  of  cocaine  containing  nearly 
four-tenths  of  an  ounce  were  stuck  in 
the  cuffs  of  the  boy’s  snowsuit. 


IOWA — A Webster  woman  has  filed 
a suit  against  a Cedar  Rapids  police 
officer,  charging  that  he  responded 
inadequately  during  a domestic  attack 
because  she  is  white  andher  husband  is 
black.  Diane  Presswood  said  Officer 
Kenneth  Aldridge  failed  to  arrest  her 
husband,  David,  even  though  state 
domestic  abuse  law  mandates  arrest 
when  the  victim  suffers  injury. 

Two  young  men  who  admitted  partici- 
pating in  three  of  five  cross-bumings 


reported  in  the  Dubuque  area  since  mid- 
summer agreed  last  month  to  perform 
50  hours  of  community  service  for 
Operation  New  View,  an  agency  deal- 
ing with  low-income  people.  Michael 
Lightfoot  Jr.,  19,  and  Russell  Thomas, 
18.  who  admitted  their  actions  were 
racially  motivated,  must  also  attend  a 
two-day  seminar  on  race  and  speak  at 
three  local  high  schools. 

KANSAS  — Witchita  police  warned 
teenagers  against  using  jimson  weed 
after  a 15-year-old  boy  nearly  died  from 
drinking  a tea  derived  from  the  wild- 
growing plant  The  plant  is  boiled  in 
water  to  brew  a hallucinogenic  tea  that 
slows  heart  nte,  dilates  pupils  and  can 
cause  death. 

The  state  will  use  $125,000  in  Federal 
funds  to  train  5,000  Kansans  on  how  to 
present  am-dnig  programs  aimed  at 
parents. 

State  Attorney  General  Bob  Stephan 
told  a legislative  panel  reviewing  last 
month  that  prison  policies  should  be 
changed  to  ensure  that  violent  crimi- 
nals serve  terms  without  parole.  Non- 
violent offenders  should  be  given  more 
lenient  terms  to  ease  prison  crowding 
and  costs,  he  added 

MISSOURI  — St.  Louis  went  lOdays 
without  a homicide  last  month,  but  the 
lull  was  broken  when  nine  slayings 
occurred  in  six  days,  according  to  po- 
lice. Over  224  homicides  had  occurred 
as  of  Nov.  1,  police  said. 

MINNESOTA — A Minnesota  State 
Patrol  supervisor  was  charged  Oct.  22 
with  sexually  harassing  female  clerical 
employees.  Lieut.  David  Peterson, 
based  at  tte  patrol's  Marshall  station,  is 
charged  with  violating  a direct  order, 
conduct  unbecoming  an  officer,  and 
violating  a governor’s  executive  order 
that  prohibits  sexual  harassment.  Few 
details  were  released  about  the  charges. 

MONTANA  — The  State  Supreme 
Court  threw  exit  a law  that  took  effect 
Oct.  1 which  requires  that  some  court 
documents  be  kept  secret  The  Supreme 
Court  said  the  law,  which  allowed  a 
defendant ’s  involvement  in  a crime  and 
criminal  background  to  be  sealed  un- 
less a judge  released  the  information, 
violated  tie  public  right’s  to  know. 

NEBRASKA  — Former  Lincoln  po- 
lice officer  Donald  Northcott,  39,  was 
convicted  early  this  month  of  burglar- 
izing a tavern  .The  tavern  was  equipped 
with  a camera  that  videotaped  the  18- 
year  veteran  taking  about  $80  in  cash 
on  Feb.  24. 

NORTH  DAKOTA  — Grand  Forks 
residents  will  vote  on  a mandatory  scat- 
belt  ordinance  in  April.  The  proposal 
calls  for  a $1 5 fine  for  violators  who  are 
stopped  on  another  offense.  A state- 
wide seat-belt  law  was  rejected  by  voters 
in  1989 

SOUTH  DAKOTA  — A new  12- week 
course  that  focuses  on  drug  and  alcohol 
abuse  is  being  taught  in  the  Meade 
County  School  District.  The  program 
— required  for  youths  cn  probation  — 
is  funded  by  a five-year,  $250,000  grant 
by  the  state  Attorney  General's  office 
and  the  County  Commission.  Late  last 
month,  the  district  set  up  drug-free  zones 
marked  by  signs  that  warn  of  doubled 
penalties  for  those  caught  selling  drugs 
within  1,000  feet  of  a school. 


ARIZONA  — The  Phoenix  Police 
Department  has  received  a new  McDon- 
nell Douglas  helicopter  which  is  the 
world’s  first  production  helicopter  to 
fly  without  a rail  rotor.  Phoenix  police 
plan  to  purcln.se  six  more  of  the  air- 
craft, which  cost  $665,000,  and  will  use 
them  to  track  fleeing  subjects  and  find 
missing  persons. 

U.S.  Customs  Service  agents  along 
the  Anzona-Mexico  have  seized  1,033 
pounds  of  marijuana  since  Oa  1 , which 
they  said  indicates  a large  harvest  in 
Mexico.  U.S.  Border  Patrol  officials 
say  agents  seized  3.5  tons  in  the  same 
period. 

COLORADO  — Doma  Vigil,  an 
Adams  County  Sheriff  s lieutenant  who 
spent  a week  living  on  a billboard  to 
raise  money  for  the  county's  Drug 
Abuse  Resistance  Education  (DARE) 
program,  raised  $14,000  during  the 
stunt,  which  ended  Oct.  26. 

NEW  MEXICO  — Larceny  charges 
against  Truth  or  Consequences  police 
Sgt.  Michael  Apodaca  and  Officer 
Michael  West  were  dropped  this  month, 
but  a prosecutor  indicted  that  addi- 
tional evidence  will  be  timed  over  to  a 
grand  jury.  In  an  unrelaed  case,  three 
other  Truth  or  Consequences  officers 
— Randy  Fitzgerald,  Ken  Selman  and 
Dennis  Medlock  — were  to  be  arraigned 
Nov.  5 on  separate  aggravated  battery 
charges. 

State  police  troopers  will  switch  from 
9mm.  to  .45-caliber  semiautomatic 
weapons  in  a move  will  cost  $220,000. 
Troopers  complained  that  the  9mm 
weapons  do  not  have  enough  stopping 
power,  and  90  percent  of  them  wanted 
the  change. 

OKLAHOMA  — The  Duly  Oklaho- 
man reported  this  month  that  Lieut. 
Manuel  Beck,  who  heads  the  Okla- 
homa City  ftilice  Departnent’s  air 
support  unit,  does  not  meet  the  require- 
ments for  flying  police  helicopters  Beck 
grounded  himself  after  the  newspaper 
revealed  he  does  not  have  a commer- 
cial license  that  include  a minimum 
second-class  medical  classification. 

TEXAS — A man  accused  of  killing  a 
man  outside  a gay  bar  in  Houston 
claimed  he  intended  merely  to  rob  the 
victim,  but  instead  shot  him  because  he 
hates  homosexuals,  police  said.  Johnny 
Bryan  Damngton  3d.  20,  was  charged 
with  the  Nov  3 death  of  Phillip  W 
Smith,  24.  It  was  the  second  hate-di- 
rected homicide  of  a gay  man  in  Hous- 
ton this  year,  police  said 

Houston  officials  are  considering  a 
daytime  curfew  in  an  effort  aimed  at 
keeping  children  in  school.  The  9 A.M. 
to  2:30  P.M.  curfew  is  needed  to  get 
police  to  enforce  truancy  laws,  backers 
say.  Officials  are  also  mulling  a night- 
time curfew  fer  youths  under  age  16. 

Fort  Worth  Police  Chief  Thomas  Wind- 
ham on  Oct.  28  dismissed  an  officer 
who  was  videotaped  last  July  beating  a 
handcuffed  car-theft  suspect.  Edward 


J.  Parnell  3d  was  dismissed  for  violat- 
ing the  rules  on  arrest,  transportation 
and  professional  conduct.  Parnell  main- 
tained his  innocence  and  claimed  sus- 
pect Ernest  Anderson  had  tried  to  es- 
cape. His  lawyer  indicated  he  would 
appeal  Windham's  action.  A grand  jury 
on  Sept  5 had  thrown  out  assault  charges 
against  Parnell. 


Twenty-five  Dallas  residents  protested 
outside  the  office  door  of  Police  Chief 
William  Rathbum  to  oppose  the  trans- 
fer of  a popular  police  sergeant. 
Rathbum  refused  to  change  the  transfer 
of  Sgt.  Nealie  Lewis,  who  had  super- 
vised patrols  at  three  Dallas  housing 
projects  for  more  than  two  years  Le- 
wis, who  is  black,  maintains  he  was 
tranferred  because  he  reassigned  two 
white  police  officers. 

Austin  officials  plan  » double  the 
amount  spent  on  anti-gang  programs, 
from  $1  million  to  $2  million.  The 
amount  does  not  include  the  costs  of 
other  “Youth  at  Risk"  programs 

Trained  dogs  wall  aid  in  monthly 
searches  of  sdiool  lockers  for  drugs 
and  guns.  Forth  Worth  school  officials 
announced  recently 

Houston  police  officials  assigned  two 
police  officers  to  investigate  a rash  of 
robberies  of  Rolex  watches.  The 
watches,  which  cost  up  to  $13,250,  are 
a favorite  of  armed  robbers. 


Angleton  police  are  searching  for  a 
bandit  who  robbed  a grocery  store  of 
$46  on  Oct.  2 8 and  apparently  returned 
the  following  day.  tossed  an  envelope 
containing  $40  and  an  apology  note  on 
the  floor,  then  fled. 


Beaumont  police  say  tha  20  percent  of 
drivers  caught  with  drugs  in  their  cars 
are  using  rented  vehicles  to  avoid  hav- 
ing their  own  vehicles  seized  by  police. 
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ALASKA  — Police  say  that  thieves 
stealing  fuel  from  airplanes  at  the 
Kodiak  Municipal  Airport  are  endan- 
gering lives  because  the  aphorung  hoses 
they  use  can  damage  fuel  gauges, 
making  pilots  of  unawareof  fuel  levels. 


CALIFORNIA  — San  Diego  police 
say  the  city  has  set  a new  record  for 
homicides  with  two  months  left  in  the 
year  The  previous  record  of  144.  set  in 
1988,  was  broken  on  Oct.  27  when  a 
man  was  shot  to  death  in  his  home 


Two  suspects  are  bang  sought  by 
Shasta  County  authorities  in  connec- 
tion with  the  shooung  death  last  month 
of  Sheriff  s Deputy  Ken  Perrigo.  32, 
whose  body  was  found  in  his  cruiser 
after  it  had  crashed  into  an  embank- 
ment. Police  were  using  dogs,  helicop- 
ters and  planes  to  locate  suspects  Tomas 
Cruz,  24,  and  Carlos  Estrada,  23. 


Riverside  police  say  a serial  killer 
who  targets  prostitutes  and  drug  users 
has  claimed  his  18th  victim.  The  body 
of  Delliah  Zamora,  35,  was  found  late 
last  month.  The  killing  of  Zamora,  who 
had  a history  of  prostitution  and  drug 
use.  marked  the  fourth  killing  in  as 


many  months. 

Several  San  Diego  Police  Depart- 
ment motorcycle  officers  are  being 
investigated  todetermine  whether  they 
padded  their  daily  ledgers  to  make  it 
appear  they  had  made  more  traffic  stops. 

U.S.  District  Judge  Terry  J.  Hatter 
Jr.  has  sentenced  former  warehouse 
manager  James  Romero  McTague,  43, 
to  life  in  prison  without  parole  in  con- 
nection with  the  largest  cocaine  bust  in 
history.  McTague  was  one  of  seven 
people  arrested  in  September  1989  af- 
ter the  discovery  of  2 1 .4  tons  of  cocaine 
stacked  in  boxes  in  a Sylmar  ware- 
house Officials  estimated  the  value  of 
the  haul  at  $6.9  billion. 

The  B Cajon  City  Council  voted 
last  month  to  give  the  Mice  Depart- 
ment up  to  $2,040  in  Federal  asset- 
forfeiture  funds  to  add  two  officers  to  a 
three-member  bicycle  patrol. 

An  Oaklaid  police  officer  was 
among  the  19  people  killed  during  the 
firestorm  that  swept  through  the  city's 
Oakland  Hillsdistrict  last  month.  John 
Grubcnsky,  who  had  volunteered  for 
patrol  on  Oct.  20.  the  (fay  of  the  fire, 
burned  to  death  as  he  led  evacuees  to 
safety.  The  six-year  vetuan  reportedly 
was  the  fust  Oakland  police  officer  to 
die  in  the  line  of  duty  in  seven  years. 

HAWAII  — Eleven  of  every  1,000 
youths  in  the  state  run  away  from  home 
— a rate  that  is  three  times  the  rate  of 
their  mainland  counterparts,  according 
to  a recent  study  Nearly  9,000  young- 
sters fled  their  homes  in  1990  because 
of  abuse  and  neglect,  the  report  said. 

IDAHO — A state  appellate  court  ruled 
last  month  that  a driver  can’t  be  charged 
twice  for  the  same  incident  William 
Smith  challenged  his  1989  DUI  and 
inattentive  driving  charges,  and  the  court 
ruled  that  both  charges  stemmed  from 
the  same  act. 

An  Explorer  Scout  troop  cannot  sue 
the  state  to  get  a share  of  $10,000  in 
suspected  (Fug  money  that  scouts  found 
along  a road  last  May  because  it  is  not 
a legal  entity,  a Boy  Scout  official  said 
last  month  The  post  sought  a share  of 
the  money  to  buy  equipment  and  ve- 
hicles, saying  the  state  had  not  proved 
the  cash  was  <kug  money. 

OREGON  — The  FBI  has  entered  the 
investigation  into  the  killings  of  four 
men  whose  bodies  were  found  on  the 
Warm  Springs  Indian  Re>ervation. 
Officials  theorize  that  the  men  were 
lured  to  the  area  on  the  promise  of  jobs. 
A search  for  more  bodie.  will  resume 
as  weatherconditions  permit,  they  said. 

Portland  authorities  ae  probing  the 
fatal  shootingof  a man  by  a Multnomah 
County  sheriffs  deputy  in  a drug  sting 
that  went  awry.  Herbert  Holm,  36.  was 
killed  last  morth  during  an  armed  rob- 
bery of  a kilogram  of  cocaine  from  a 
deputy  who  said  he  thought  Holm  shot 
at  him.  Hr  .38-caliber  weapon  recov- 
ered at  the  scene  had  not  been  tired. 

WASHINGTON  — Spokane  police 
say  a rumor  that  paper  tattoos  laced 
with  LSD  are  being  sold  to  area  stu- 
dents is  untrue.  The  rumor  trgan  after 
a local  doctor  posted  in  his  office  a copy 
of  a Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  newslet- 
ter that  warned  of  the  threat  Dr  Noel 
Stubbs  said  he  wanted  to  warn  children. 
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Sometimes  you  have  to  bend  the  rules 

Kansas  City  police  go  public  with  investigative  profile  of  kidnapper 


The  move  was  an  unusual  one  for 
a law  enforcement  agency,  but  it 
appear?,  to  have  paid  off 

Kansas  City.  Ma,  police  offi- 
cials, seeking  to  snarea  suspect  who 
abducted  and  raped  four  young  girls 
in  a six-week  penod,  last  month  went 
public  with  a psychological  profile 
of  the  perpetrator  that  had  been  de- 
veloped with  the  FBI.  In  less  than  a 
week,  a suspect  was  in  custody 
The  abductions  — all  from  the 
same  neighborhood  — sparked  fear 
and  hysteria,  and  led  tothe  beating  of 
an  innocent  man  by  a group  search- 
ing for  one  of  the  victims.  The  man 
apparently  matched  a widely  circu- 
lated composite  drawing  of  the  sus- 
pect, said  police  Sgt.  John  Perry  of 
the  Kansas  City  Police  Department’s 


Crimes  Against  Persons  Division. 

“This  innocent  bystander  happened 
to  resemble  the  composite,  plus  fhe 
drove]  a vehicle  similar  to  one  used  by 
the  suspect,”  Peny  told  LEN. 

Shortly  after  that  incKfeni,  Fteny  said, 
a decision  was  made  to  release  the 
psychological  profile  of  the  suspxt  that 
he  developed  with  the  help  of  Special 
Agent  Alan  Napier  of  the  FBI’s  Kansas 
City  field  office.  “We  felt  that  due  tothe 
cycle  of  his  attacks — 10  or  15  days  — 
we  felt  we  could  expect  him  to  attack 
again  and  we  needed  to  arm  the  citi- 
zenry with  as  much  information  as  we 
could  to  fxotect  their  kids." 

Elements  of  the  profile  were  re- 
leased to  the  public  during  an  Oct.  29 
news  conference.  “Our  concern  was  for 
the  community,  the  family,  and  for  that 


circle  of  friends  of  the  suspect  to  pul 
two  and  two  together  — Uk  physical 
description  that  was  out,  the  behavioral 
description  lha  was  out  and  then  give 
us  a call,"  Perry  said. 

Such  profiles  are  normally  kept 
confidential  by  detectives  who  use  them 
as  an  investigative  tools.  But.  said  Perry. 
“We  felt  good  about  the  profile  in  that 
we  felt  strongly  that  it  fit  the  guy.  A 
decision  was  made  by  nunagement  to 
release  it,  to  give  that  bitof  information 
to  the  public  "The  hope  was  that  some- 
one would  coilact  police  and  disclose 
the  suspect's  whereabouts. 

After  the  profile  was  disclosed, 
police  released  the  name  and  photo- 
graph of  the  suspect,  William  A. 
McClinton,  26.  McClinton  was  appre- 
hended on  Nov . 3 in  Springfield,  111 . . by 


slate  troopers  after  a high-speed  chase, 
and  was  due  to  be  returned  to  Kansas 
City  on  Nov.  7to  face  charges  related  to 
the  abductions  and  sexual  assaults. 
Federal  charges  will  be  filed  against 
McClinton  because  he  took  one  of  the 
girls  across  state  lines  to  Kansas. 

Perry  said  the  profile  determined 
that  the  suspect  was  a “preferential 
pedophile,”  a loner  who  lived  with  a 
“dominant  female  whom  he  was  de- 
pendent upon  for  not  only  financial  but 
psychological  support.”  The  suspect 
did  not  hold  a regular  job  or  performed 
menial  tasks  in  “some  kind  of  an  occu- 
pation where  he  didn't  come  face  to 
face  with  the  public,"  Perry  said. 

The  profile  also  determined  that  the 
suspect  often  used  mass  transit  and 
borrowed  vehicles  when  he  carried  out 


the  abductions.  “We  felt  strongly  that 
he  lived  or  worked  in  the  area  where 
the  abductions  were  taking  place," 
he  added. 

The  sergeant  said  that  the  profile 
seemed  to  hit  upon  most  of  McClin- 
ton’s  known  characteristics,  although 
they  have  determined  since  his  arrest 
that  he  had  had  a girlfriend.  “I  would 
want  to  look  at  that  relationship  to 
see  what  he  was  getting  out  of  it, 
what  she  was  getting  out  of  it.  and 
why  he  was  in  the  relationship,"  said 
Perry. 

McClinton  would  target  his  vic- 
tims— all  of  them  6 or  7 years  old  — 
as  they  were  walking  to  school  or 
waiting  for  a school  bus.  He  would 
initiate  a conversation,  and  as  the 
Continued  on  Page  7 


Lab  fees  for  DUI  & drug  cases 
have  police  chiefs  steaming 


The  head  of  the  Rhode  Island  Police 
Chiefs’  Association  says  most  of  the 
state's  police  departmerts  will  refuse 
to  pay  fees  the  state  Health  Department 
recently  began  charging  to  process 
blood  sanples  in  dninkendriving  cases 
and  analyze  sifcpected  narcotics. 

Col.  Michael  T.  Brady,  the  Char- 
lestown policechief  who  is  president  of 
the  association,  told  LEN  that  the  fees, 
which  the  Department  of  Health  began 
imposing  on  law  enforcemert  agencies 
on  Sept.  1,  would  cost  the  state’s  39 
police  departments  and  the  State  Police 
at  least  $339,000  a year 

The  state  is  charging  $50  for  each 
lab  test  done  in  a DUI  case  and  $1 18  for 
each  analysis  of  suspected  narcotics.  It 
is  not  charging  for  examinations  of 
evidence  in  sexual  assault  cases.  Pay- 
ments can  be  made  on  a case-by-case 
basis  or  quarterly  based  on  the  average 
number  of  cases  analyzed  by  the  lab  for 
an  agency  in  the  past  two  years 

Walter  S.  Combs  Jr.,  the  Health 
Department’s  associate  director,  said 
the  charges  were  necessary  to  recoup 
“major-league"  budget  losses.  The 
laboratory's  budget  has  been  cut  by  50 


percent,  he  said,  from  $3.9  million  in 
fiscal  1991  to  $1.9  million  in  fiscal 
1992.  The  cuts  have  forced  state  health 
officials  to  impose  charges  for  services 
that  have  been  traditionally  provided 
free  of  charge.such  as  tests  for  sexually 
transmitted  and  other  communicable 
diseases,  he  said.  “The  law  enforce- 
ment agencies  in  no  way  were  singled 
out,"  said  Combs. 

After  meeting  with  Health  Depart- 
ment officials  last  month,  20  of  21  law 
enforcement  agency  heads  in  attendance 
said  they  would  not  pay  the  fees,  ac- 
cording to  Brady  Only  the  State  Police 
agreed  to  pay. 

The  fees  ae  just  the  most  recent 
blow  to  hit  law  enforcemert  agencies 
as  state  officials  struggle  to  make  up  for 
revenue  shortfalls.  Accenting  to  Brady, 
the  state  has  eliminated  the  state’s  four- 
member  Park  Police,  which  forced  local 
law  enforcement  agencies  to  take  on 
added  patrols.  In  addition,  local  law 
enforcement  agencies  must  now  trans- 
port their  own  prisoners  to  the  state 
prison  at  Cranston  during  weekends 
because  the  state  no  longer  allows  its 
marshals  to  transport  prisoners,  citing 


exorbitant  overtime  costs. 

Brady  said  transporting  the  prison- 
ers can  take  a patrol  officer  “off  the 
road  for  an  hour-and-a-half  to  two 
hours.  . where  before  all  you  had  to  do 
was  keep  [prisoners]  locked  up  in  your 
cell  until  the  marshal  showed  up  and  it 
took  you  10  minutes  to  tun  him  over  to 
the  marshal." 

The  lab  fees  have  particularly  infu- 
riated local  chiefs.  Brady  said,  because 
they  were  imposed  after  the  agencies 
had  already  ertered  a new  fiscal  year 
without  having  funds  available  for  the 
oharges.  Nor  were  the  chiefs  notified  of 
the  impending  fees,  he  added 

“We  said,  ‘Wait  a minute.’  All  of 
our  budgets  go  through  a budgeting 
process.  My  budget  was  approved  at 
the  town  financial  meeting  in  May 
Now  you’re  telling  me  in  August  that 
I’ve  got  topay  a $1,400  bill  that  Idon't 
have  budgeted.  I don’t  have  that  kind  of 
fat  in  my  budget  to  be  able  to  pay  it,”  he 
said. 

Brady  and  20  other  police  chiefs 
met  with  Health  Department  officials, 
including  Director  Barbara  DeBuono, 
Continued  on  Page  14 


Brown  looks  to  aliens 
to  play  greater  role  in 
NYPD  — as  officers 


New  York  has  long  been  a city  of 
immigrants,  and  Police  Commissioner 
Lee  P.  Brown  feels  that  tapping  into  the 
city’s  large  nun  tier  of  non-citizens  with 
permanent  resident  status  could  be  a 
boon  to  his  anrbitious  comirainity-ori- 
ented  policing  program. 

But  the  city's  powerful  police  un- 
ion. the  Patrolmens'  Benevolent  Asso- 
ciation, has  voiced  its  opposition  to  the 
plan  even  before  Brown  has  had  a 
chance  to  formally  present  it 

City  officials  are  reportedly  work- 
ing on  a draft  of  Brown’s  proposal  to 
present  to  the  state  Legislature,  which 
would  have  toapprove  it.  Tie  proposal 
would  allow  tens  of  thousands  of  recent 
immigrants  with  resident  alien  status 
— most  from  Latin  America,  Asia  and 
Ireland  — to  apply  to  become  police 
officers. 

The  idea  is  that  the  immigrants 
would  help  facilitate  communications 
between  the  Police  Department  and  the 
various  immigrant  groups  that  make  up 
its  constiuency.  Estimates  on  the  num- 
ber of  foreign- bom  New  Yorkers  who 


Cooling  off  in  Canada: 


Massacre  spurs  Canadian  gun  control 


In  action  that  contrasted  sharply  with 
the  U S.  House  of  Representatives,  the 
Canadian  House  of  Commons  over- 
whelmingly passed  a gun  control  bill 
on  Nov.  7 that  requires,  among  other 
provisions,  a 28-day  “cooling  ofT  pe- 
nod on  the  pirchase  of  weapons. 

The  bill  also  bans  the  import  of 
military-style  assault  weapons,  makes 
it  harder  to  obtain  gun  permits,  raises 
the  minimum  age  for  gun  ownership 
without  parental  consent  to  18  from  16, 
and  tightens  regulations  on  gun  stor- 
age. 

The  House  of  Commons  voted  1 89- 
14  to  approve  a compromse  version  of 
a bill  that  was  introduced  shortly  after 
the  Dec.  6, 1989.  massacre  of  14  women 
by  a deranged  gunman  at  Montreal’s 
Ecole  Polytecliuque  The  gunman  used 
a Sturm  Ruga-  semiautomatic  rifle 
which  he  later  used  to  kill  himself 
In  contrast,  the  U.S  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives on  Oct.  18 — just  one  day 


after  the  massacre  in  Killeen, Tex.,  that 
claimed  22  lives  — soundly  rejected  a 
proposed  ban  on  13  types  of  assault 
weapons  and  high -capacity  magazines 
Under  the  Canadian  legislation, 
which  now  goes  to  the  Senate  for  ap- 
proval, conversions  of  semiautomatic 
weapons  to  automatic  capability  are 
banned,  as  are  specific  types  of  military 
and  paramilitary  firearms.  The  law  also 
limits  magazine  size  to  five  rounds  for 
long  guns  and  10  rounds  for  handguns 
It  also  legislates  changes  in  the  fire- 
arms acquisition  certificate  system, 
according  to  Richard  Mosley,  the  sen- 
ior general  counsel  of  the  Justice  De- 
partment's Cnnunal  Law  Policy  Divi- 
sion. Apphcarts  must  submit  the  names 
of  two  references.  a current  photograph 
and  proof  that  they  have  successfully 
completed  a firearms  handling  and 
safety  course  approved  by  the  provin- 
cial attorney  general.  It  will  also  im- 
pose new  regulations  governing  the  safe 


storage  of  firearms,  Mosley  added. 

In  Canada,  it  is  estimated,  one-quar- 
ter of  all  households  have  firearms. 

As  is  typically  the  case  in  the  United 
States,  the  proposal  drew  sharp  battle 
lines  betweensupporters  of  gun  control 
and  advocates  of  gun  owners’  rights. 
The  bill  goes  beyond  Canada’s  previ- 
ous gun  control  law,  enacted  in  1978, 
by  enacting  the  28-day  cooling-off 
period.  Previously,  hand^in  owners  had 
only  to  get  both  a firearms  acquisition 
certificate  and  a restricted  weapons 
permit  after  submitting  to  a police 
background  check. 

Canada's  constitution  has  no  provi- 
sion comparable  to  the  “right  to  bear 
arms”  language  found  in  the  Second 
Amendment  to  the  U.S.  Constitution. 
Section  7 of  the  Canadian  Charter  of 
Rights  and  Freedoms  guarantees  the 
right  to  “life,  liberty  and  the  security  of 
the  person,”  and  backers  of  the  current 
bill  say  the  phrase  provides  a constitu- 


tional rationale  for  regulating  weapons 
that  could  pose  a potential  threat  to 
others. 

Canada's  National  Firearms  Asso- 
ciation opposed  the  bill  and  attempted 
to  defeat  it  The  group  lobbied  to  water 
down  son*  provisions  of  the  bill,  and 
was  able  to  win  a rune-month  postpone- 
ment of  the  assault  weapon  ban,  from 
Dec.  31,  1991.  to  Oct.  1,  1992.  Gun 
control  advocates  say  the  delay  will 
result  in  a wave  of  impcrts  flowing  m 
from  the  United  States. 

The  bill  allows  the  estimated  50,000 
assault  weapons  already  in  the  country 
to  remain  in  private  hands,  but  they 
must  be  registered  with  the  police  and 
converted  to  semiautomatic  firing. 

Mosley  told  LEN  that  the  Canadian 
Senate  will  be  under  pressure  to  have 
the  bill  adopted  before  the  anniversary 
of  the  Montreal  massacre.  Prime  Min- 
ister Brian  Mulroney  has  already  indi- 
cated his  support  for  the  legislation. 


are  not  yet  citizens  range  from  750,000 
to  1 million  The  proposal  "recognizes 
the  fact  that  New  York  City  is  a city  of 
immigrants  and  that  much  of  our  polic- 
ing work  involves  contact  with  immi- 
grant communoes,”  said  Jeremy  Travis, 
the  deputy  police  commissioner  for  legal 
affairs.  “We  want  to  draw  upon  this 
additional  pool  of  talent" 

A management  report  released  m 
September  by  the  office  rf  Mayor  David 
N Dinkins  concurred  with  Travis/* 
assessment.  “These  measures  are  part 
of  the  departnent's  efforts  to  make  the 
Police  Department  more  representative 
of  the  people  it  serves."  it  said. 

Travis  cited  figures  that  show  one- 
fourth  of  all  students  at  the  City  Univer- 
sity of  New  York  are  permanent  resi- 
dent aliens.  “As  it  stands  now,  we  can’t 
recruit  them  as  police  officers,”  Travis 
told  LEN. 

The  plan  would  also  make  the  de- 
partment more  ethnically  diverse,  pro- 
ponents say  Currently,  73  percent  of 
New  York  City  police  officers  are  white, 
12  percent  are  black,  14  percent  are 
Latino  and  less  than  1 percent  are  Asian. 
“We  could  definitely  use  the  experi- 
ence of  immigrant  cops."  said  Michael 
Lim,  chairman  ol  the  Fblice  Depart- 
ment’s Asian  American  Advisory 
Council.  “They  are  bilingual  too.” 

Currert  law  allows  cnly  U.S.  citi- 
zens to  work  as  peace  officers  in  the 
state.  Under  Brown's  proposal,  Travis 
said,  resident  aliens  who  are  hired  as 
police  officerscould  be  asked  to  pledge 
their  intent  to  seek  citizenship  within 
two  years.  Resdent  aliens  usually  must 
wait  at  least  five  years  before  applying 
for  citizenship 

Joseph  Mancini , a spokesman  for 
the  police  union,  said  Brown’s  pro- 
posal was  “an  indicationof  how  the  city 
is  grasping  at  straws  to  increase  the 
pool  of  candidates." 

Mancini  told  LEN  that  given  the 
current  dire  economic  situation  in  New 
York  City,  police  jobs  should  go  to  U.S. 
citizens.  “Why  don’t  they  just  pay  po- 
lice officers  what  they’re  worth  and 
they  ’ 1 1 have  plenty  of  appl  icants  among 
citizens,"  he  said. 

Travis  told  LEN  that  the  proposal  is 
currently  under  review  by  the  Dinkins 
Administration. 
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Crime  is  up  — and  down 

UCR  says  reported  crime  continued 
its  upward  climb  in  first  half  of  1 991 


The  total  number  of  crimes  known 
to  law  enforcement  roseby  2 percent  in 
the  first  six  months  of  this  year  com- 
pared to  the  same  period  in  1990,  with 
significait  increases  in  violent  crimes 
The  FBI's  preliminary  Uniform 
Crime  Reporting  statistics,  released  on 
Oct.  27,  showed  an  increase  of  5 per- 
cent in  overall  violent  crime  and  a 1- 
percent  rise  in  property  crimes. 

Robbery  showed  the  greatest  in- 
crease — 9 percent  — in  the  violent 
crime  category,  followed  by  murder, 
which  rose  5 percent;  forcible  rape,  4 
percent;  and  aggravated  assault,  2 per- 
cent 

In  the  property  crime  category, 
burglaries,  larceny-thefts,  and  motor 
vehicle  thefts  each  rose  1 percent.  Ar- 
son showed  nochange,  the  bureau  said 
The  only  region  of  the  United  States 
to  record  a decrease  in  its  Crime  Index 
figures  was  the  Northeast,  which 
showed  a 3-percent  decline.  Overall 
reported  crime  increased  by  4 percent 
in  the  Midwest;  3 percent  in  the  South; 
and  2 percent  in  the  West 

Cities  with  populations  over  1 mil- 
lion reported  a 2-percert  decrease  in 
the  Crime  Index  totals,  but  those  with 
populations  under  10,000  showed  a rise 
of  5 percent.  Suburban  county  law 
enforcement  agencies  reported  a 3- 
percent  increase  in  the  Crime  Index, 
while  their  rural  counterparts  reported 
a 5-percent  rise. 

The  jump  in  violent  crimes  is  the 
largest  six-month  increase  since  1989, 
when  all  major  crimes  rose  by  3 per 
cent.  Someexperts  pointto  the  continu- 
ing economic  recession  as  one  factor  in 
the  increase  “We've  been  talking  about 
an  anticipated  rise  in  violence  for 
months,  and  now  here  it  is,"  said  Paul 
Tracy,  a criminologist  at  Northeastern 
University.  Hetold  USA  Today  that  the 
recession  and  drug  addiction  among 


poor  youths  in  the  crime -prone  age 
group  of  15  to  24  are  to  blame  for  the 
rise  in  crime. 

Criminologist  James  Fyfe  of  Ameri- 
can University  maintained  that  a 2- 
percent  increase  in  the  Crime  Index  “is 
small  enough  to  be  attributed  to  report- 
ing behavior  rather  than  incidents  of 
crime."  He  added  that  a is  difficult  to 
gauge  the  true  extent  of  crime  because 
in  areas  “that  are  ravaged  by 
crime.  . people  just  stop  reporting  it." 

Fyfe  told  USA  Today  that  homicide 
and  auto  theft  rates  are  the  most  accu- 
rate gauges  of  crime  because  “there  is  a 
body"  in  murder  cases  and  auto  thefts 
are  usually  reported  to  insurance  com- 
panies. 

If  Fyfe’s  observatioms  correct,  then 
the  United  States  may  be  headed  for 
another  record-breaking  muder  toll  this 
year  If  current  trends  continue,  the 
nation’s  homicide  toll  wfll  hit  23,700  in 
1991,  breaking  last  year's  record  of 
23,438.  Prior  to  1990,  the  previous 
record  had  been  23,000,  set  in  1980 

This  year  all  but  one  of  the  nation’s 
five  largest  cities  are  reporting  murder 
rates  at  a higher  level  than  in  the  first  six 
months  of  1 990.  Law  enforcement  offi- 
cials in  New  York,  Los  Angeles.  Chi- 
cago and  Houston  reported  homicide 
increases  in  the  first  six  months  of  1991, 
only  Philadelphia  has  noted  a decline 
An  FUI  tally  of  crime  totals  for  179 
U.S.  cities  with  populations  over 
100,000  shows  that  97  recorded  homi- 
cide increase  during  the  firstsix  months 
of  1991  compared  to  the  same  period 
last  year. 

A USA  Today  survey  found  that  1 1 
of  1 9 major  U 5 . cities  that  set  homicide 
records  last  year  are  well  on  their  way 
to  setting  new  records  this  year.  “With- 
out some  major  turnaround  in  these 
numbers  far  the  balance  of  this  year,  the 
crime  picture  for  1991  is  bleak,"  Cali- 


fornia Attorney  General  Dan  Lund gren 
told  the  newspaper 

Seasonal  differences  in  nurder  rates 
— most  expert,  believe  homiades  occur 
more  often  dunng  the  summer  months 
and  winter  holidays  — are  becoming 
blurred,  according  to  tie  newspaper's 
findings.  “In  the  winter  we  find  more 
domestic  homicides,  with  more  street 
crime,  drive-by  shootings  in  the  sum- 
mer. This  is  not  the  case  this  year  or  last 
year,"  said  Ronald  Huff,  director  of 
Ohio  State  University's  Criminal  Jus- 
tice Research  Center 

Experts  continue  to  offer  the  usual 
explanations  for  the  rising  homicide 
rate:  a highly  competitive  drug  trade, 
increased  gang  activity,  and  the  easy 
availability  of  high-powered  firearms 
But  police  and  political  officials  are 
taking  action  to  stem  lie  bloody  tide 
The  St.  Louis  Police  Department  in- 
creased its  homicide  division  from  1 8 
to  22  investigators  and  is  sending  spe- 
cial units  into  drug- infested  neighbor- 
hoods A gun  buy-back  plan  begun  in 
October  has  reached  a level  of  success 
far  beyond  initial  expectations. 

In  Houston,  Mayor  Kathy  Whi  mure 
added  150  more  police  slots  to  the  city's 
1992  budget  and  desk  officers  are  being 
returned  to  patrol  duties.  The  city  re- 
cently recorded  its  bloodiest  weekend 
ever  on  Sept.  20-23,  wten  at  least  16 
people  were  murdered. 

And  inColumbus,  Ohio,  police  plan 
to  saturate  the  city’s  drug-plagued 
neighborhoods  with  uniformed  police 
officers  who  will  accost  suspected  drug 
dealers  on  the  streets  where  they  ply 
their  trade.  The  move  has  drawn  oppo- 
sition from  civil  liberties  groups,  but 
Columbus  officials  maintain  that  ac- 
tion is  needed  since  31  of  57  killings 
solved  by  police  this  yea-  were  deemed 
drug-related.  Only  six  of  the  city’s  86 
murders  in  1 987  were  blamed  on  drugs. 


BJS  victim  survey  for  1 990  finds 
'continuation  of  downward  trend' 


Criminals  victimized  fewer  Ameri- 
cans during  1990,  according  to  the 
Bureau  of  Justice  Statistics,  but  blacks 
and  Hispanics  were  still  more  likely 
than  whites  to  become  victims  of  crime 

The  National  Crime  Victimization 
Survey,  released  by  BJS  on  Oct.  20, 
said  that  crime  against  individuals  ages 
12  and  older  fell  from  19.7  million  in 
1989  to  18.9  trillion  in  1990  — a 3.6- 
percent  decrease.  Crimes  against  house- 
holds dropped  4.4  percent,  from  16. 1 
million  in  1989  to  15  4 million  in  1990. 

In  total,  the  survey  estimated  that 
approximately  34.4  million  personal 
and  household  crimes  occurred  in  1990, 
compared  to  4 1.4  million  in  1981.  The 
report  is  based  on  a sampling  of  ap- 
proximately 95,000  people  in  45,000 
households  nationwide. 

“The  findings  are  a continuation  of 
a downward  trend  in  the  number  of 
criminal  victimizations  that  began  a 
decade  ago."  said  BJS  Director  Steven 
D.  Dillingham.  He  noted  that  criminal 
victimization  rates  were  down  “signifi- 
cantly" from  those  in  1973,  when  the 
first  such  survey  was  conducted  The 
rate  of  crimes  against  people  in  1990 
was  24.5  percent  lower  than  in  1973, 
Dillingham  said,  while  the  rate  for 


household  crimes  dropped  during  the 
same  period  by  26.1  percent. 

Violent  crimes  rose  3.3  percent  in 
1990,  from  5.8  million  in  1989  to  6 
million,  an  increase  that  the  bureau  said 
is  evidence  victims'  increased  willing- 
ness to  report  the  offenses  It  added  that 
almost  two-thirds  of  the  survey  crimes 
are  not  reported,  including  one-half  of 
all  assaults.  Victims  were  more  likely 
to  report  the  more  serious  aggravated 
assaults  than  they  were  simple  assaults, 
but  the  reporting  rates  for  both  degrees 
of  the  crime  rose  from  1 989  to  1 990,  the 
survey  added. 

The  survey,  which  measures  both 
crimes  reported  to  police  and  crimes 
that  go  unreported,  said  that  males, 
young  people,  blacks,  Hispanics,  in- 
ner-city residents  and  tie  poor  tend  to 
have  higher  victimizaticn  rates  than  the 
general  U.S.  population.lt  noted  that  in 
1 990,  there  were  1 3 robberies  for  every 
1,000  black  U.S.  residents,  compared 
to  4.5  robbenes  for  whites  and  8 4 
robberies  for  members  of  other  minor- 
ity groups. 

People  under  age  25  had  higher 
v icti  mizations  rates  than  older  persons 
Those  65  or  older  generally  had  the 
lowest  victimization  raes,  the  survey 


noted.  Young  people  ages  16to  19  were 
assaulted  at  a rate  of  63.5  per  1,000 
persons,  while  the  rate  for  those  65  or 
older  was  1 9 per  1 .000  persons. 

Hispanics  were  more  likely  to  be 
robbed  than  members  of  other  ethnic 
groups,  the  survey  found  The  robbery 
rate  for  Hispanics  was  13.9  per  1,000 
people  vereus  5 per  1 .000  non-Hispan- 
ics.  The  rate  helped  to  push  the  overall 
violent  crime  victimizdion  rate  for 
Hispanics  to  37.3  compared  to  28.8  for 
non-Hispamcs. 

Blacks  and  Hispanics  also  had  higher 
rates  of  household  crimes  than  did 
members  of  other  groups,  BJS  noted. 
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File 

A roundup  of  criminal  justice  activities  at  the  Federal  level. 

Borderline  risks 

A report  by  the  Justice  Depanmcrt ' s Inspector  General  says  nearly  half  of  the 
immigration  and  border  guards  who  fired  their  weapons  on  duty  last  year 
were  not  qualified  in  their  use  The  report, obtained  by  the  Associated  Press, 
said  28  of  the  62  agents  with  the  Immigration  and  Naturalization  Service  and 
the  Border  Patrol  who  fired  their  weapons  had  not  been  properly  trained.  INS 
was  criticitzed  for  inadequate  policies  governing  firearm.  use,  training  and 
disciplinary  action.  An  INS  spokesman  sad  the  lack  of  firearms  training  did 
not  violate  agency  policy,  bn  added  that  INS  training  procedures  are  being 
modified. 

Help  on  the  line 

A single  toll-free  hotline  has  been  established  to  provide  comprehensive 
nformauon  about  Federal  drug  and  alcohol  programs,  from  treatment  programs 
to  crime  staustics.  The  Federal  Drug,  Alcohol  and  Crane  Clearinghouse 
Network,  reached  by  dialing  1 -800-788-2800,  is  a cooperative  efton  by  five 
Federal  departments  that  maintain  seven  different  data  banks  Callers  are 
directed  to  use  a touch-tone  phone  to  access  different  types  of  information 
from  one  of  four  Cabinet  departments:  Education,  Ffealth  and  Human 
Services,  Housing  and  Urban  Developmert,  and  Justice 

Treatment  goes  begging 

Despite  ever-increasing  numbers  of  inmates  with  senous  tkug  problems, 
more  than  half  of  the  openings  in  the  Federal  pnson  system’s  new  intensive 
treatment  program  xe  going  unfilled,  the  General  Accounting  Office  reported 
Oct.  30.  As  of  April  1,  the  GAOsaid,  the  U S Bureau  of  Prisons  had  filled 
only  364  of  800  available  slots  But  even  at  full  capacity,  the  report  noted,  the 
program  would  treat  only  a small  fraction  of  the  27,000  Federal  inmates 
classified  as  having  “moderate-to-severe"  substance  abuse  problems. 

Sunrise  surprise 

A 10-week  manhunt  that  ended  in  a senes  of  pre-dawn  raids  last  month  led 
to  the  roundup  of  nearly  1,500  fugitives  along  the  East  Coast.  “Operation 
Sunnse,"  which  involved  the  U.S.  Marshals  Service  and  65  other  law 
enforcement  agencies,  targeted  “total  career  criminals"  who  were  the  “worst 
of  the  worst,"  offiaals  said  The  roundup  brought  in  1 .495  violent  criminals, 
including  47  who  had  either  been  charged  with  or  convicted  of  murder  and 
295  Federal  fugitives  In  addition.  $1.8  million  in  cash  and  property  was 
seized  during  the  raids. 

Major  investment,  little  return 

Reports  prepxed  for  the  House  Government  OpjerationsCommittce  say  U.S 
anti -drug  efforts  in  the  cocaine-producing  countries  of  Bolivia,  Peru  and 
Colombia  are  only  modestly  successful,  and  the  long-term  picture  is 
complicated  by  the  economic  dependence  of  those  nations  on  the  cocaine 
trade.  The  reports, compiled  by  the  General  Accounting  Office  and  the  State 
Department  Inspector  General's  office,  said  there  is  lirtle  to  show  for  the 
hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  in  U.S  aid  that  has  been  provided  under 
President  Bush's  strategy  of  disrupting  and  destroying  cocaine  production 
and  trafficking  in  the  Andean  nations.  The  GAO  report  said  that  the  amount 
of  coca  leaf  seized  in  Peru  dropped  from  500  metric  tons  in  1988  to  39  tons 
in  1 990,  and  the  the  amount  of  coca  being  grown  in  that  coin  try  is  rising.  Peru 
is  said  to  produce  60  percent  of  the  world ’s  coca  crop,  worth  an  estimated  S 1 5 
billion  a year  to  that  nation's  economy,  according  to  State  Department 
economists. 

Population  shift 

The  number  of  stale  and  Federal  prisoners  in  the  United  States  grew  by 
30,149  — just  under  4 percent  — during  the  first  half  of  1991,  to  reach  a 
record  804,524  as  of  June  30.  according  to  the  Bureau  of  Justice  Statistics 
The  bureau  said  the  six-morfh  increase  was  well  below  the  record  increase 
of  47,000  that  was  tallied  during  the  first  half  of  1989  Four  states  recorded 
double-digit  increases  for  the  six-month  period  — Rhode  Island,  14.3 
percent.  New  Hampjshire,  1 1.6  percent,  Nevada,  10.6  percent,  and  Colorado. 
10  percent.  California's  prison  pxipxilationof  101.995  irmates  as  of  June  30 
marked  the  first  time  that  any  jurisdiction  in  the  United  States  has  held  more 
Ithan  100,000  prisoners 


New  9-1-1  College  Training  Manual 

Just  released  — a needed  addition  to  Emergency  Communications 
training  programs!  Units  include  phone  and  radio  for  police,  fire  and 
medical,  map  reading,  Er91 1,  vocabulary . spelling,  crisis  interven- 
tion. career  development,  liability  issues,  also  challenging  unit  ac- 
tivities. Used  in  college  training  programs  as  a text,  by  agencies  as 
a training  guide,  for  communications  personnel  as  a reference. 

To  order,  send  $39.95  plus  $4  shipping  ta  Professional  Pride,  Box 
1066,  Kent,  WA  98031-1066.  P.O.’s.  Mastercard  and  VISA  OK. 
Call  (206)  852-8254  or  fax  (206)  859-5690 
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People  and  Places 


Calif,  policing  — a family  affair 


Officials  of  the  California  Busi- 
ness, Transportation  and  Housing 
Agency  (CBTHA)  exonerated  High- 
way Patrol  Commissioner  Maurice 
Han  Rigan  Nov.  8 in  connection  with 
allegations  by  some  state  troopers 
that  they  were  harassed  and  intimi- 
dated when  they  issued  traffic  cita- 
tions to  the  Commissoner’s  daugh- 
ters. 

Since  this  past  summer,  the 
agency  had  been  prcbing  the  han- 
dling of  the  drunken  driving  arrest  in 
July  1990  of  Hannigan's  23-year- 
old  daughter,  Maureen.  Its  investi- 
gation followed  a “limited  probe"  by 
the  SacramenK)  County  District  At- 
torney that  focused  on  whether  “any 
special  handling  was  given  to  that 
particular  case  on  account  of  [Mau- 
reen's) status  as  the  Commissioner’s 
daughter."  according  to  Deputy  Dis- 
trict Attorney  Tim  Frawley. 

In  a letter  to  Hanrngan,  CBTHA 
Secretary  Cart  D.  Covitz  wrote  that 
while  he  did  not  find  “significant 
violations  of  CHP  policy  or  proce- 
dures," he  did  find  “inappropriate 
behavior  and  a lapse  on  professional 
judgment  on  your  part.” 

“It  is  not  enough  that  the  Com- 
missioner not  in  fact  irterccde.  Your 
conduct  must  be  such  that  no  fear 
and  reasonable  inference  or  percep- 
tion of  favoritism  can  arse  from  it. . 


The  Commissioner  must  maintain  an 
arm's-length  relationship  toavoid  both 
the  fact  and  appearance  of  any  im- 
proper exercise  of  office  or  influence  to 
achieve  special  consideration  of  a family 
member.  Our  agency  will  work  with 
you  to  establish  such  a procedure." 
Covitz  wrote. 

In  a carefully  worded  response  to 
Covitz.  Hanrngan  conceded  that  his 
action  “may  have  demonstrated  an  er- 
ror in  judgment." 

The  allegaions  arose  in  July  when 
an  officer  who  had  cited  one  of  Hanni- 
gan's daughtets — and  then  was  grilled 
by  superiors  about  the  incident  — went 
on  “stress  leave,"  saying  the  incident 
had  left  him  irtimidated. 

Trooper  John  Flagg  went  on  stress- 
disability  leave  in  July  after  complain- 
ing of  intimidation  by  superiors  be- 
cause he  ticketed  Maureen  Hanrngan  in 
April  for  running  the  same  stop  sign  she 
had  been  charged  with  running  one 
year  earlier.  The  ticket  resulted  in  an 
internal  investigation  by  superiors  in 
which  Flagg  was  accused  of  hiding 
near  the  stop  sign  to  entrap  the  Com- 
missioner’s daughter. 

“I  knew  exactly  what  was  happen- 
ing to  me  — it  was  vindictive,  intimida- 
tion and  harassment  on  the  part  of  the 
commissioner."  charged  Flagg,  who  has 
filed  a protest  with  the  California  Asso- 
ciation of  Highway  Patrolmen. 


Flagg  said  Ms.  Hanrngan  mentioned 
her  father’s  name  in  an  attempt  to  avoid 
a citation,  a charge  that  the  woman 
denied.  She  was  found  guilty  of  run- 
ning the  stop  sign  and  not  wearing  a 
seat  belt  and  fined  $71 .50. 

Press  reports  also  said  that  the 
commander  of  the  patrol's  North  Sac- 
ramento office,  whose  officers  gave 
citations  to  the  Hanrngan  daughters, 
was  transferred  in  what  some  felt  was  a 
punitive  action.  Capt.  Fred  Stiesberg, 
a 21 -year  veteran,  was  said  to  have 
been  interrogated  on  at  least  two  occa- 
sions as  to  wtether  he  had  deliberately 
ordered  his  troopers  to  target  Hanni- 
gan’s daughters.  In  July,  he  was  reas- 
signed to  CHP  headquarters. 

Hanrngan  denied  all  along  that  he 
ever  interfered  with  tickets  involving 
his  children. 

“I’ve  told  officers  before,  ‘If  my 
kids  do  something  wrong,  you  pinch 
them,"  he  told  the  Sacramento  Bee 

Maureen  Hanrngan  has  had  other 
run-ins  with  CHP  troopers  — as  have 
her  sisters.  Maireen  was  involved  in  a 
December  1 989  crash  in  which  she  was 
initially  deemed  at  fault.  A follow-up 
report  found  the  other  driver  at  fault 
and  listed  Maureen  Hanrngan  as  a 
contributor.  In  July  1990,  she  was  pulled 
over  for  speeding  and  was  also  arrested 
for  suspicion  of  drunken  driving.  The 
DUI  charge  was  later  dismissed  when 


Breathalyzer  evidence  was  deemed 
borderline  by  prosecutors.  The  speed- 
ing charge  also  was  dismissed  and 
not  refiled,  according  to  Frawley. 

That  incident  touched  off  an  in- 
vestigation by  a high-ranking  com- 
mander of  the  patrol’s  Valley  Divi- 
sion, who  asked  whether  troopers 
were  under  orders  by  superiors  to 
arrest  members  of  the  Hanrngan 
family.  The  investigation  ended  when 
news  reporters  began  making  inquir- 
ies. according  to  the  San  Francisco 
Chronicle. 

Kristine  Hannigan,  19,  was 
stopped  in  the  Hannigan’s  home- 
town of  Carmichael,  a Sacramento 
suburb,  by  a CHP  officer  who  said 
she  appeared  to  be  drag  racing  with 
another  car.  She  was  warned  by  the 
officer  — for  the  second  time  in  a 
year. 

In  June.  Colleen  Hannigan.  20, 
was  cited  by  the  CHP  for  speeding, 
and  visited  Stiesberg’s  office  twice 
in  three  days  to  argue  about  the  ticket. 
She  was  given  information  about  the 
latest  calibration  of  the  CHP  radar 
gun  that  caugft  her  allegedly  doing 
more  than  50  m.p.h.  in  a 35-m.p.h. 
zone.  That  information  is  not  nor- 
mally available  until  a defendant  goes 
to  court  and  requests  it  under  legal 
discovery  procedures,  according  to 
the  Chronicle. 


Death 

watch 

Tulsa  County.  Okla.,  Sheriff  Stanley 
Glanz  traveled  to  the  state  prison  at 
McAJ ester  on  Oct.  25  preparing  to 
execute  a man  who  has  spent  the  last  1 3 
years  on  Death  Row  But  15  minutes 
before  Glanz  arrived  a the  prison  a 
state  appeals  court  halted  the  proceed- 
ing. 

Glanz  wason  his  way  to  confer  with 
corrections  officials  and  the  condemned 
man.  Benjarrin  Brewer,  on  the  last- 
minute  deiailsof  the  execution  planned 
for  Oct.  29  In  August,  Tulsa  County 
District  Judge  B.R.  Beasley  had  or- 
dered Glanz  to  carry  out  the  execution 
and  set  the  date. 

Beasley  had  acted  under  an  80-year- 
old  law  that  allows  a sheriff  to  perform 
an  execution  ifno  legal  reason  exists  to 
delay  it.  Tulsa  County  District  Attorney 
David  Moss  had  requested  the  order 
because  no  action  had  been  taken  in  the 
Brewer  case  mover  18  morehs 

Robert  Layden,  a district  judge  in 
Pittsburg  County,  where  the  state  peni- 
tentiary is  located,  issued  a temporary 
injunction  on  Oct.  2 that  barred  prison 
officials  from  assisting  Glanz  in  carry- 
ing out  the  death  sentence.  Brewer  still 
had  several  appeals  available  to  him, 
Layden  ruled.  His  order  meant  that  the 
Sheriff  would  not  be  allowed  to  use  the 
prison’s  death  chamber  to  execute 
Brewer  by  lethal  injection. 

On  Oct.  22.  however,  Layden  re- 
fused to  issue  an  order  to  stop  Glanz 
because  he  said  he  had  no  authority 
over  the  Tulsa  sheriff 

The  confusing  set  of  circumstances 
caused  Mitchell  A.  Lee,  Brewer’s  at- 
torney, to  observe  that  in  order  to  carry 
out  the  death  sentence  Glanz  would 
have  to  “shoot  Brewer  or  strangle  him 
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or  whatever  he  wants  to  kill  him  in  his 
cell." 

Then,  to  compl  icate  matters  further, 
the  Oklahoma  Court  of  Criminal  Ap- 
peals issued  a stay  of  execution  15 
minutes  before  Glanz  was  to  arrive  at 
the  McAlester  facility,  where  he  was  to 
advise  Brewer  of  his  right  to  five  wit- 
nesses and  two  clergymen  of  his  choice 
at  the  proceeding.  The  appeals  court 
gave  lawyers  on  all  sides  two  weeks  to 
submit  further  briefs. 

Glanz  said  he  is  now  awaiting  the 
outcome  of  the  legal  wrangling  but 
believes  he  will  soon  preside  over  the 
execution  of  Brewer,  who  was  con- 
victed of  the  nurder  of  Karen  Stapleton 
in  1978.  “Unless  there's  some  kind  of 
appeal  filed  between  now  and  then, 
what  we  believe  will  happen  is  that 
either  the  Court  of  Criminal  Appeals 
will  find  our  order  valid  and  allow  our 
court  to  set  a new  execution  date  or  they 
will  go  ahead  and  set  one  We’re  trying 
to  do  what  we  can  to  get  Mr.  Brewer's 
punishment  fulfilled,"  Glanz  said  in  an 
interview  with  LEN. 

Glanz  said  he  would  not  actually  be 
the  administering  the  lethal  injection  to 
Brewer  If  dened  assistance  from  prison 
officials  by  the  courts,  Glanz  said  he 
most  likely  would  have  brought  some- 
one in  from  Texas  — a state  with  con- 
siderable experience  in  putting  prison- 
ers to  death  by  lethal  injection  — to  do 
the  deed. 

“I  would  be  in  charge  of  it,  just  like 
a warden  is  in  charge  of  it.  But  even 
[wardens]  hire  someone  to  come  in  and 
actually  do  the  injections,  and  a medi- 
cal examiner  has  to  be  preset*  when  it’s 
administered.  He  has  to  pronounce 
[death],"  Glanz  explained. 

The  court’s  stay  of  execution  came 
just  in  the  nick  of  time  fex  Brewer  “If  I 
had  gotten  on  the  premses,  I could 
have  gotten  him  executed,"  said  Glanz, 


a former  chiefof detectives  of  theTulsa 
Police  Department.  “We  were  very 
prepared  to  do  it  — in  a very  business- 
like and  professional  manner.  And  with 
all  of  the  dignity  that’s  required  to  do 
that.  We  weren't  playing  games." 

Laurels,  but 
no  resting 

New  San  Jose,  Calif,  Police  Chief. 
Louis  A.  Cobarruviaz  said  that  while 
the  Police  Department  has  made  great 
strides  in  controlling  crime  in  recent 
years,  he  wonts  to  ensure  that  the  agency 
does  not  rest  "on  its  lairels." 

The  53-yea-old  former  deputy  chief 
— the  first  Latino  to  head  the  1,167- 
officer  department  of  California's  third- 


Chief  Louis  A.  Cobarruviaz 


largest  city — was  appointed  on  Nov.  1 
to  succeed  Joseph  D.  McNamara,  who 
retired  last  May  for  health  reasons . | See 
LEN,  April.  15.  1991.] 


The  appointment  of  Cobarruviaz 
seems  to  fill  McNamara's  oft-staled 
prescription  that  the  best  person  to 
succeed  him  would  be  one  of  the  many 
managers  cultivated  during  his  16  years 
as  chief. 

Improving  police-community  rela- 
tions will  be  one  of  Cobarruviaz’s  top 
priorities.  “I  would  say  that  if  we  have 
a specific  weakness  it’s  that  we  need  to 
develop  even  closer  ties  than  we  ’ ve  had 
in  the  past  with  the  community  and 
learn  to  work  with  them  hand  in  hand." 
he  told  LEN  in  a recent  interview. 

Resource  management  is  another 
concern,  given  the  current  recession 
that  has  had  an  acute  impact  on  local 
budgets  in  California.  One  of  Cobarru- 
viaz’s first  acts  as  chief  was  to  establish 
an  inspections  unit  to  examine  “every 
aspect  of  the  department  to  see  whether 
we’re  utilizing  our  resoirces  in  such  a 
way  as  to  attain  the  maximum  benefit 
from  them"  The  unit  will  also  “look 
into  the  future  to  see  what  the  trends 
and  needs  will  be  so  that  we  can  move 
the  department  into  the  future  in  the 
most  progressive  manner  possible." 

While  his  predecessor  left  the  de- 
partment “in  good  shape,"  Cobami- 
viaz  said  it  is  “not  on  the  cutting  edge  at 
this  time,  due  to  fact  that  it’s  taken  so 
long  to  select  a chief.  We  have  been  sort 
of  resting  on  our  laurels,  and  I think  it’s 
time  for  this  department  to  really  start 
moving  forward.  A lot  of  the  officers 
have  excelleit  ideas  about  how  to  ad- 
dress some  of  the  problems  we  have.” 

San  Jose  has  had  a below-average 
crime  rate  for  several  years,  but  Cobar- 
ruviaz said  that  trend  appears  to  be 
changing.  “Urtil  the  beginning  of  this 
calendar  year,  we  were  cue  of  the  safest 
cities  of  our  size  in  the  country  and  we 
had  a very  low  crime  rate.  Recently,  the 
crime  rate  has  been  moving  up  and  we 
have  to  develop  innovative  ways  to 


deal  with  it." 

Innovation  is  the  key,  he  said,  'par- 
ticularly in  view  of  the  city's  $20-mil- 
lion  budget  deficit,  which  precludes 
hiring  more  officers.  “We  have  to  ad- 
dress this  problem  with  the  resources 
we  have.  This  means  we  have  to  work 
more  closely  with  the  community." 

That  has  been  the  tack  taken  by 
Cobarruviaz,  a former  community  rela- 
tions offioer,  to  contain  the  city’s  gang 
problem.  “Over  the  years,  this  depart- 
ment has  taken  a very  proactive  ap- 
proach to  dealing  with  the  gang  prob- 
lem — not  only  in  terms  of  enforce- 
ment, but  also  in  terms  of  informing 
parents  and  speaking  to  the  youngsters, 
particularly  at  the  grammar  and  secon- 
dary school  levels.  We  intend  to  in- 
crease that." 

Like  McNamara,  who  was  a na- 
tional spokesman  on  gun  control,  Co- 
banuviaz  supports  laws  to  limit  access 
to  firearms.  He  said  he  supports  the 
seven-day  waiting  period  on  the  pur- 
chase of  a handgun  that  is  part  of  the 
Brady  bill,  now  pending  in  Congress. 

“Whether  I'll  be  as  outspoken  an 
advocate  [as  McNamara)  depends  on 
what  happens  in  the  future,"  he  said. 
“Right  now,  my  intention  is  to  concen- 
trate on  some  of  the  problems  that  we 
have  here  and  also  get  the  department 
very  involved  in  the  corrmunity." 

Cobarruviaz  joined  the  San  Jose 
Police  Department  in  1965.  His  career 
has  included  assignments  as  com- 
mander of  the  homicide  unit  and  the 
field  training  unit,  where  he  oversaw  its 
modernization  program.  He  initiated  a 
Spanish-language  legal  information 
program  and  helped  to  organize  a Viet- 
namese language  course  for  officers. 
He  also  headed  the  agency’s  first-ever 
recruiting  drive  aimed  a minorities. 

Cobarruviaz  has  a bachelor's  de- 
gree from  San  Jose  State  University. 
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Quietly,  the  revolution  continues 


Community  policing  — not  why,  but  how 


Three  years  ago,  Dr  George  L. 
Kelling  wrote  in  a report  for  the  Na- 
tional Institute  of  Justice: 

“A  quiet  revolution  is  reshaping 
American  policing.  Police  in  dozens  of 


BURDEN'S  BEAT 

By  Ordway  P.  Burden 


communities  are  returning  to  foot  pa- 
trol. In  many  communities,  police  are 
surveying  citizens  to  learn  what  they 
believe  to  be  their  most  serious  neigh- 
borhood problems.  Many  police  de- 
partments are  finding  alternatives  to 
rapidly  responding  to  the  majority  of 
calls  for  service.  Many  departments  are 
targeting  resources  on  citizen  fear  of 
crime  by  concentrating  on  disorder. 
Organizing  citizens'  groups  has  become 
a priority  in  many  departments.  In- 
creasingly, police  departments  are  look- 
ing for  means  to  evaluate  themselves 
on  their  contribution  to  the  quality  of 
neighborhood  life,  not  just  cnme  statis- 
tics. Are  such  activities  the  business  of 
policing?  In  a crescendo,  police  are 
answering  yes." 

The  quiet  revolution  continues  to- 
day, and  the  ideas  it  embodies  are  no 
longer  revolutionary,  in  Dr.  Kelling’s 
view.  “I  don’t  think  there's  much  de- 
bate about  these  things  anymore,"  said 
Kelling,  who  is  professor  of  criminal 
justice  at  Northeastern  University. 
Along  with  Herman  Goldstein,  Mark 
H.  Moore  and  Robert  C Trojanowicz, 
Kelling  is  a leading  proponent  of  the 
revolution  in  policing,  which  goes  by 
such  names  as  community-  or  neigh- 
borhood-onerted  policing. 

In  essence,  the  revolution  — let’s 
call  it  community  policing  — puts  pa- 
trol officers  in  close  contact  with  citi- 
zens of  a community  or  neighborhood 
in  an  attempt  to  identi  fy  and  solve  prob- 
lems that  cause  crime,  rather  than  react- 
ing to  crime  after  it  occurs.  That  may 


mean  foot  patrol  in  a big  city,  but  not 
necessarily  in  a small  town  or  a rural 
area,  Kelling  pointed  out  ’To  equate 
community  policing  and  foot  patrol  is  a 
mistake,"  he  said.  “You  can  go  to  some 
suburban  or  rural  areas  in  which  an 
officer  on  foot  patrol  might  talk  to  more 
cows  than  people  " 

The  point  is  not  foot  patrol  but 
contact  with  people  “In  one  town  I 
know,”  Kelling  said,  “their  variation  of 
community  policing  is  toschedule  offi- 
cers to  drive  to  a shopping  mall,  greet 
people,  talk  to  people  — do  a variation 
of  foot  patrol  in  a shopping  mall." 

The  “quietrevolution"  has  occurred 
because  most  police  executives  have 
come  to  undeistand  that: 

1 The  idea  that  police  are  merely 
law  enforcement  agents  (even  when 
they  were  maintaining  order,  giving 
emergency  services,  and  resolving  dis- 
putes) has  had  its  day.  Officers  are  not 
viewed  today  simply  as  cnme  fighters 

1 The  same  problem  may  have  very 
different  effects,  even  within  the  same 
city.  “In  New  York  City,  for  example, 
there  is  no  singe  drug  problem,"  Kelling 
opined.  “In  one  neighborhood  the  drug 
problem  is  dealers  harassing  citizens 
In  the  subways,  the  drug  problem  is 
burned -out  druggies  wanting  to  turn 
the  subway  into  home.  In  another  area, 
the  drug  problem  is  a traffic  problem 
with  all  the  cars  from  New  Jersey  I ined 
up  with  buyers.”  It  is  therefore  neces- 
sary to  devise  different  tactics  on  a 
decentralized  basis. 

1 Preventive  patrol  and  rapid  re- 
sponse to  calls  for  service  — the  pri- 
mary patrol  tactics  of  the  last  30  years 
— haven't  done  much  to  reduce  the 
crime  rate  and  consume  a lot  of  police 
time  and  resources. 

1 The  idea  that  police  are  solely  re- 
sponsible for  crime  control  is  not  real- 
istic. “If  crime  is  to  be  controlled  and 
order  is  to  be  maintained,  citizens  and 
societal  institutions  have  to  be  involved 


in  doing  it,"  Kelling  said.  “The  idea  that 
the  police  were  the  thin  blue  line  who 
were  going  to  protect  the  good  citizens 
from  the  predators  is  simply  an  idea 
that  hasn’t  worked  very  well." 

In  Kelling's  judgment,  there  is 
general  agreement  on  those  proposi- 
tions not  only  among  police  executives 
but  among  political  leaders,  citizen 
groups,  and  police  unionleaders.  “I  just 
surveyed  a group  of  police  union  lead- 
ers about  what  they  thought  about 
community  policing,"  Kelling  said 
“Those  who  complained  about  it  com- 
plained only  because  they  had  not  been 
involved  in  the  planning.  The  vast 
majority  said,  ’Yes,  this  is  the  direction 
we  have  to  go.  It's  going  to  satisfy  the 
community,  it's  going  tobe  more  effec- 
tive, and  it’s  going  to  saisfy  the  offi- 
cers.'" 


Continued  from  Page  4 

victim  came  toward  his  car  to  respond, 
he  would  grab  her  and  drive  away. 
After  assaulting  the  victim,  he  would 
return  her  to  the  spot  where  he  initially 
accosted  her. 

“That  demonstrates  to  me  his  care 
and  concern  fer  the  victim,"  said  Perry, 
adding  that  McClinton  did  not  use 
weapons  in  theattacks,  which  began  on 
Sept.  14  and  continued  until  Oct.  25. 

Perry,  who  spent  10  months  at  the 
FBI's  National  Center  for  the  Analysis 
of  Violent  Cnme  in  Qiantico.  Va.,  to 
learn  psychological  profiling,  said  pro- 
files developed  by  the  Kansas  City 
police  are  submitted  to  the  FBI  center 
for  quality-control  purposes  — “to  see 
if  they’re  in  agreement  with  the  way  we 
see  the  suspect  " 

It  is  highly  unusual  for  law  enforce- 
ment agencies  to  release  a “criminal 


The  critical  problem  now,  he  added, 
is  how  to  implement  community  polic- 
ing, not  whether  it's  a good  thing.  How 
fast  can  police  organizations  make  the 
change0  “That's  what  people  are  fuss- 
ing about  now,”  Kelling  said.  In  his 
view,  the  recent  C resap  Management 
Consultant  study  that  cnticized  Hous- 
ton's comnuruty  policing  program  was 
correct  in  saying  that  the  program  was 
being  implemented  too  slowly.  (See 
LEN,  Sept  30.  1991  | But  Kelling  dis- 
agreed that  using  police  response  time 
and  arrest  statistics  as  indicators  of  the 
Houston  Pol  ice  Department 's  perform- 
ance, which  Qesap  did,  is  a fair  criti- 
cism. “That's  where  the  trap  is  because 
neither  an  arrest  nor  a fast  response 
time  is  a real  outcome,  inthe  sense  that 
getting  there  quickly  doesn't  solve  the 
problem  and  an  arrest  doesn't  solve  the 


investigative  analysis"  publicly  in  an 
attempt  break  a criminal  case,  said  Kelly 
Cibulas,  a spokeswoman  far  the  FBI 
center.  “Cnmnal  investigative  analy- 
sis” is  the  term  preferred  by  FBI  inves- 
tigators, she  said,  because  the  profile  is 
not  a psychological  diagnosis 

“They  were  at  a point  where  they 
felt  like  they  needed  to  do  that,  but 
typically  we  do  keep  it  under  wraps 
because  it  is  an  investigative  technique, 
an  investigative  tool.”  she  told  LEN. 

Max  Geiman,  the  spokesman  for 
the  FBI's  Kansas  City  field  office,  said 
that  while  the  bureau  will  assist  local 
and  state  law  enforcement  agencies  to 
develop  such  investigative  tools,  the 
decision  to  disclose  such  information 
to  the  public  is  left  to  local  officials.  In 
the  McClinton  case,  however,  the  deci- 
sion was  made  jointly  because  an  inter- 
state kidnapping  had  been  perpetrated 


problem  To  say  that  we  have  to  keep 
arrest  productivity  up  flies  inthe  face  of 
the  fact  that  we  know  that  there  are 
many  non-arrest  strategies  that  have 
more  potential.  As  long  as  we  keep 
positing  arrest  and  processing  (as  meas- 
ures of  police  productivity),  in  the  final 
analysis  you  really  let  the  police  off  the 
hook." 

In  another  column,  we’ll  take  a fur- 
ther look  at  the  “quiet  revolution" 

( Ordway  P Burden  is  president  of 
the  Law  Enforcement  Assistance  Foun- 
dation and  chairman  of  the  National 
Law  Enforcement  Council  He  wel- 
comes correspondence  to  his  office  at 
24  Wyndham  Court.  Nonuet.  NY  10954- 
3845.  Seymour  F Malian,  the  execu- 
tive director  of  LEAF,  assisted  in  the 
preparation  of  this  artide. ) 


“Adecision  was  jointly  made  by  the 
criminal  profilers  from  both  agencies 
that  we  were  going  to  make  an  appeal  to 
the  public,  specifically  trying  to  reach 
persons  who  night  have  knowledge  of 
who  this  penon  might  be,  but  who 
perhaps  did  not  specifically  know  that 
the  person  they  might  suspect  was  the 
individual  involved,"  Geiman  said.  “We 
did  not  release  everything  we  had.  but 
we  did  release  certain  things  that  we 
thought  might  trigger  some  reaction 
from  somebody  '* 

Perry  said  the  department  would  not 
hesitate  to  take  such  action  again  if 
necessary. 
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St.  George: 

'Sensitivity'  training  needs  rethinking 


By  Joyce  St  George 

We  all  watehed  in  horror  as  the  evening  news 
played  the  now  infamous  video  recording  of  the 
nightstick  bearing  of  Rodney  King  by  Los  Ange- 
les police  officers  The  incident  struck  a nerve  as 
it  confronted  tie  nation  with  the  unspeakable  truth 
that  certain  encountos  between  civilians  and  the 
police  are  fraught  with  violence. 

For  many,  that  videotape  and  the  turbulent 
community  response  to  it  marked  a new  aware- 
ness that  the  use  of  force  by  police  officers  is  a 
significant  public  issue.  For  others,  the  response 


merely  exemplified  what  is  already  known,  that  in 
many  sections  of  the  country  the  police  and  their 
culturally  diverse  communities  are  desperately  at 
odds. 

The  ever-increasing  number  of  interracial 
conflicts,  community  disorders  and  hate  crimes 
are  creating  a backlash  on  police  who  are  already 
struggling  to  mairtain  credibility  within  the 
community.  When  the  picture  is  completed  by 
including  the  impact  of  the  recession  on  the  poor, 
the  devastation  of  neighborhoods  by  drugs,  and 
the  current  divisive  arguments  concerning  af- 


Other Voices 


A sampling  of  editorial  views  on  criminal  justice  issues  from  the  nation 's  newspapers. 

The  PBA  inserts  feet  into  mouth 

“Whether  it  was  Patrolmen's  Benevolent  Association  president  Phil  Caruso  or  a PBA  attorney  who 
urged  — in  official  arbitration  papers  — that  pay  raises  for  cops  come  from  cuts  in  youth  sports  and 
benefits  for  ‘shiftless  and  lazy'  people  ‘flocking  to  New  York  City  to  take  advantage’  af  welfare,  the 
statement  is  yet  another  example  of  PBA  demagoguery  that  hurts  both  cops  and  the  aty.  Add  PBA 
attorney  Richard  Hartman's  claim  that  failure  to  raise  cops'  pay  could  leave  the  city  with  a force  of 
‘cowboys,  thieves  and  psychos,'  and  you  have  a union  fanning  fear  and  hae.  Don’t  officers  realize  that 
such  tactics  don’t  make  their  jobs  easier?  When  will  they  tell  Caruso  that  he’s  making  them  look  like 
the  antagonists  ofthose  they’reswom  to  serve?  The  PBA’s  use  of  the  codewords  of  bigotry  is  ignorant 
as  well  as  self-defeating  Since  Caruso  doesn't  live  in  the  city,  maybe  he’s  unaware  that  no  group  is 
‘flocking’  here  these  days;  welfare  rolls  are  up  because  jobs  are  down  Maybe  he  doesn't  know  that 
hundreds  of  child-welfare  workers  have  been  laid  off  in  the  budget  crunch.  Or  that  a leaner  welfare 
system  now  knocks  more  than  30,000  people  off  the  rolls  monthly,  some  entitled  to  benefits.  Sure,  cops 
deserve  more  pay,  even  if  net  the  30-percert  raise  the  PBA  wants.  And.  sure,  welfare  needs  reform.  But 
not  at  the  priceof  mindless,  polarizing  rhetoric . Phil  Caruso's  PBA,  fat  and  sassy  thanks  to  hard-pressed 
New  Yorkers'  generosity  to  the  NYPD  in  tight  times,  should  know  when  to  can  it." 

— New  York  Newsday 
Oct.  25.  1991 

‘Closer  to  a police  state’:  Federal  sentencing  guidelines 
get  deserved  criticism  from  a retiring  judge 

“Ordinarily  when  retiring  from  a high  position  the  practice  is  to  sit  back  and  await  the  accolades.  But 
when  Judge  Donald  Lay  stepped  down  as  chief  judge  of  the  8 th  Circuit  U.S.  Court  of  Appeals  last  week, 
he  used  the  occasion  to  issuea  broadside  at  the  way  Federal  judges  have  been  converted  into  robots  by 
new  criminal-sentencing  guidelines.  Indeed,  the  chief  judge  said  Congress’  ‘hysteria'  over  crime 
legislation  ‘moves  us  closer  to  a police  state,  without  any  realistic  attempt  to  solve  or  deter  crime.’  Lay 
condemned  the  way  Federal  judges  have  been  shackled  by  Congressional! y mandated  criminal 
sentencing  guidelines.  Those  guidelines  havebeen  in  effect  since  1 987,  and  critics  like  Lay  say  they  are 
wreaking  havoc  on  the  Federal  courts.  The  sentencing  guidelines  were  required  by  Congress  in  a rare 
bipartisan  move.  It  was  a commendable  effort  to  bring  uniformity  to  criminal  sentencing  in  the  Federal 
courts,  which  often  rendered  uneven  and  unfair  results  depending  upon  the  judge  and  jurisdiction.  The 
guidelines  amount  to  a fornula,  into  which  various  factors  surrounding  a enme  are  plugged  and  a 
mandatory  prison  sentence  pops  ouL  Judges  like  Lay  who  have  criticized  this  approach  to  sentencing 
complain  that  it  removes  the  need  for  a judge  and  gives  the  bulk  of  the  discretion  to  the  prosecutors.  The 
result  is  that  saitencing  disparities  are  as  bad  as  before,  if  not  worse.  While  the  fixed  sentences  satisfy 
the  politicians’  need  to  produce  evidence  of  cracking  down  on  crime,  the  Federal  prison  system  is 
becoming  ovo-whelmed.  It’s  not  clear  whether  the  sentencing  guidelines  can  be  fixed  or  whether  they 
should  be  chucked  and  the  discretion  returned  to  those  who  are  experienced  to  make  sudi  decisions  — 
judges.  But  ignoring  the  problem  is  not  an  alternative.  At  the  very  least  Congress  should  require  that 
the  guidelines'  inpact  be  studied  to  be  sure  they  aren’t  making  matters  worse." 

— The  Des  Moines  Register 
Oct.  23.  1991 


Don’t  deter  crime  stories 

“Who  is  betterqualified  to  give  you  a guided  tour  througi  the  criminal  mind  than  experts  — murderers, 
drug  dealers,  stock  swindlers?  And  who  best  could  explain  what  it  means  to  become  a lawbreaker  to 
protest  the  plifjit  of  the  less  fortunate?  The  Supreme  Court  on  Tuesday  heard  arguments  that  will  affect 
both  saints  and  sinners  who  want  to  be  compensated  for  then  published  stories.  Under  fire  are  the  ‘Son 
of  Sam'  laws,  now  in  more  than 40  states,  named  after  New  York’s  serial  killer  David  Berkowitz.  Most 
slates  seize  pro  fas  from  criminals'  writing  and  place  them  in  funds  for  crime  victims.  Publisher  Simon 
& Schuster  sued  after  it  was  ordered  to  pay  the  New  Yoric  State  Crime  Victims  Board  rather  than 
underworld  figire  Henry  HilL  His  story  of  bribery,  arson  and  murder  was  the  basis  for  the  book 
‘ Wiseguy'  and  the  movie  ‘GoodFellas  ’ The  Court  must  decide  whether  the  law  that  hijacks  profits  from 
lawbreakers  violates  freedom  of  speech  or  legitimately  helps  to  compensae  crime  victims.  Publishers 
argue  that  the  New  York  law,  which  also  covers  nonviolent  crimes,  would  have  applied  to  famous 
leaders  from  Henry  David  Thoreau  to  Martin  Luther  King  Jr.  to  Malcolm  X.  All  werejailhouse  authors. 
Many  authors  need  compensation  not  only  for  themselves,  but  for  their  families,  especially  while  they 
are  imprisoned  If  the  law  takes  away  the  financial  incertive,  then  many  important  stories  may  never 
be  told.  Besides,  the  laws  are  providing  only  minimal  compensation  far  victims  now.  Victims  deserve 
compensation,  but  there  are  ways  to  get  it  without  violating  free  speech  Criminals  who  are  allowed  to 
earn  money  would  have  something  for  victims  to  pursue  m court.  'Son  of  Sam’  laws  target  the  guilty 
but  hurt  the  innocent.  They  also  create  the  crime  of  silence.  For  that  we  all  pay." 

— USA  Today 
Oct.  16.  1991 


firmative  action,  racial  quotas  and  equal  rights 
laws,  one  can  begin  to  appreciate  the  volatile 
climate  in  which  police  officers  perform  their 
duties  each  day. 

The  Training  rf  Choice 

Many  police  deportments  expaiencing  these 
tensions  are  flooding  their  in-service  and  recruit- 
ing training  schedules  with  “sensitivity  training" 
programs.  Such  training  has  become  the  response 
of  choice  for  many  departments,  and  there  are  now 
hundreds  of  such  programs  being  conducted  with 
high  departmental  hopes  that  officers  will  walk 
away  brimming  with  greater  empathy  for  the 
people  they  serve.  While  thecommitment  to  make 
officers  more  responsive  to  the  needs  and  cultural 
differences  of  the  community  is  admirable,  cer- 
tain concerns  inherent  in  this  type  of  training  are 
often  clouded. 

If  the  training  goals  are  to  increase  the  level  of 
quality  of  police'community  interactions  and  to 
lower  the  possibilities  of  violent  encounters  be- 
tween police  and  civilians,  sensitivity  training 
programs  may  not  be  the  answer,  and  if  they  are, 
they  are  certainly  only  one  part  of  an  appropriate 
training  respwnse. 

Sensitivity  training  — the  idea  of  introducing 
police  officers  to  cultural  differences  and  increas- 
ing their  awareness  of  the  needs  and  lifestyles  of 
minority  groips  within  their  communities  — is  a 
traditional  training  model  that  has  survived  more 
than  20  years  without  formal  critician.  Clear!  y the 
delicate  nature  of  this  training  — that  of  confront- 
ing bias,  prejudice  and/or  racism  on  the  parts  of 
officers  and  the  community — is  enough  cause  for 
police  supervisors  and  instructors  to  reject  any 
criticism  and  insist  on  its  blanket  acceptance. 
However,  sensitivity  training  programs  have  in- 
formally been  criticize^  heavily  by  officers..and 
often  are  not  taken  seriously  by  instructors  and 
supervisors  alike.  Rather  than  viewing  these 
“under-the-table"  critiques  as  subversive  or  un- 
professional, they  can  be  seen  as  indicators  of 
major  flaws  in  such  training. 

For  instance,  many  police  departments  openly 
or  subtly  condone  the  belief  that  law  enforcement 
is  the  predominant  function  of  parol,  and  that 
service  and  order  maintenance  are  of  lesser  sig- 
nificance, even  though  reperts  indicate  that  ser- 
vice and  order  maintenance  actually  dominate  the 
pjatrol  function.  By  emphasizing  only  the  law 
enforcement  function,  a message  is  sent  down  to 
officers  that  catching  crooks  is  what  will  be  re- 
warded, and  that  every  citizen  is  a potential  police 
problem.  It  is  this  sense  of  pjolidng  that  many 
officers  believe  sets  up  an  adversarial  relationship 
between  themselves  and  the  cormiunity.  When 
tensions  arise  between  a community  group  and  the 


pxilice,  this  belief  will  often  override  a sensitivity 
training  program’s  messages  of  cooperation  with 
and  care  for  the  community.  Unless  the  depart- 
ment views  itself  as  being  part  of  the  community 
and  its  job  as  serving  the  community  — and  not 
just  enforcing  laws  — this  kind  of  training  will 
make  a minimal  impression  at  best. 

Ambiguous  or  Unrealistic  Goals 
Another  basic  but  significant  problem  with 
sensitivity  training  concerns  program  goals  and 
expectations.  Often  goals  are  broad,  sociologi- 
cally based,  and  unmeasurable.  For  example:  “The 
program  will  heighten  sensitivity  of  officers  to  the 
African-American  experience,"  or  “This  program 
will  increase  awareness  of  the  police  to  the  Asian 
community’s  needs."  Many  times  expectations 
are  overly  optimistic  and  utrealistic,  as  in,  “The 
department  expects  that  every  officer  taking  this 
program  will  know  how  to  treat  each  member  of 
the  community."  The  most  that  these  types  of 
goals  will  attain  will  be  to  help  police  leant  a few 
sociological  or  cultural  points  about  certain  groups 
How  the  goals  will  help  to  improve  police  interac- 
tions with  the  prablic,  and  how  the  goals  will  be 
measured,  are  often  left  ambiguous. 

Sensitivity  programs  can  evoke  negative  reac- 
tions as  they  are  introduced  irlo  a department.  For 
instance,  what  is  the  first  thought  that  comes  to  the 
mind  of  an  officer  who  is  ordered  to  attend  a 
sensitivity  training  session?  For  many  officers, 
the  title  of  the  training  alone  sends  a message  that 
they  are  viewed  as  insensitive.  The  notion  that 
pxjlice  are  insensitive  is  repxignant  to  many  offi- 
cers who  have  been  involved  in  pulling  victims 
from  car  crashes,  talking  people  out  of  suicide, 
and  helping  todeliver  babies.  And  when  this  type 
of  training  follows  an  incident  involving  alleged 
use  of  excels ive.  force  ilui  Mm>upihu  aunoauu  ty . 
it  is  often  viewed  by  officers  and  supervisors  alike 
as  pxinishmentthat  officers  will  have  to  endure  to 
appease  the  community 

Questions  can  also  be  raised  concerning  the 
ways  in  which  sensitivity  programs  are  conducted. 
Some  programs  are  overly  structured,  with  sev- 
eral hours  of  lecture  on  cultural/racial  differences 
and  civil  rights  case  studies,  leaving  little  time  for 
discussion  and  experiential  exercises.  Other  pro- 
grams err  in  the  other  direction,  providing  too 
little  structurein  the  apparent  belief  that  all  that  the 
officers  require  is  some  time  to  vent  and  discuss 
Continued  on  Page  12 


( Joyce  St.  George,  a former  law  enforcement 
agent,  is  the  co-founder  and  co-director  of  PACT 
Training  Inc.,  which  specializes  in  developing 
and  presenting  innovative  training  programs  for 
the  public  and  private  sectors.) 
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No  mere  paper-pushers, 
Tempe  police  volunteers 
are  making  a difference 

Program  spurred  by  meaningful  roles,  recognition 


Two  "crash-test  durrmies"  — members  of  the  Tempe  P.Dl's  volunteer 
program  — help  bring  the  message  of  automotive  safety  to  life. 


Volunteers  are  community-minded 
people  who  want  to  fed  that  they  are 
making  a real  contribution.  When  they 
are  offered  opportunities  that  are  more 
meaningful  than  the  traditional  roles  of 
filing  reports  and  shredding  paper,  the 
result  can  be  very  rewarding,  as  the 
Tempe,  Ariz,  Police  Department  is 
demonstrating 

When  volunteers  are  doing  such 
things  as  aiding  stranded  motorists, 
providing  victim  assistance  and  teach- 
ing a sexual -assault  survival  course, 
they  can  see  the  results  d"  their  efforts. 
The  same  is  true  of  volunteers  who 
groom  hoises  for  a mourted-patrol  unit, 
schedule  citizen  ride-alangs,  and  act  as 
cheerleaders  for  the  departmental  bas- 
ketball team. 

With  a professional  coordinator  and 
meaningful  work  assignments,  the 
Tempe  Police  Department  has  seen  its 
Volunteers  In  Policing  (VIP)  partici- 
pants increase  from  3 to  120  in  a little 
over  two  years.  The  result,  says  Police 
Chief  Dave  Brown,  is  that  the  depart- 
ment “can  provide  services  that  we 
couldn't  provide  otherwise  " At  the 
same  time.  Brown  says  the  12,000 
volunteer  hours  per  year  have  had  a 
significant  inpact  on  the  officers’ 
workload,  withsome  services  provided 
totally  by  volunteers 

More  thai  Paper-Shredders 

The  Tempe  PD  had  used  a few  vol- 
unteers In  traditional  roles,  such  as  fil- 
ing and  paper  shredding.  Then  the 
depart  men  began  seeking  ways  to 
expand  services  while  contending  with 
a tight  budget.  One  answer  appeared  to 
be  volunteers,  but  everyone  involved 
knew  that  the  limited  program  in  exis- 
tence at  the  time  was  inadequate. 

“We  used  an  intern  from  the  Uni- 
versity of  Arizona  who  researched  the 
situation,"  Brcxvn  said.  “We  found  that 
the  answer  was  to  treat  volunteers 
similar  toemployees.  We  needed  to  be 
selective,  have  job  descriptions  with 
periodic  evaluation,  and  give  the  vol- 
unteers a sense  of  belonging." 


The  structure  and  organization  that 
the  depart  me  it  sought  was  created  by 
Judy  Bottorf.  who  has  a degree  in  busi- 
ness and  had  been  field  director  for  a 
youth  agency  in  Northern  Arizona 
before  she  joined  the  Tempe  Police 
Department.  Her  work  with  the  youth 
agency  included  recruiting  and  coordi- 
nating volunteers,  which  led  her  to 
obtain  a Certificate  in  Volunteer  Man- 
agement from  the  University  of  Colo- 
rado. 

Nothing  inher  experience  prepared 
her  for  the  kindof  response  that  the  new 
program  has  generated.  “I  don't  think 
any  of  us  thought  we’d  see  more  than 
100  volunteers,"  she  said.  “We  thought 
if  we  had  50  it  would  be  nice." 

The  “Four-R"  Philosophy 

The  department's  volunteer- man- 
agement philosophy  is  based  on  “Four 
R’s,"  she  says. 

1 Research,  which  includes  asking 
“what  do  we  need,"  writing  a good  job 
description  and  making  certain  a vol- 
unteer will  be  rewarded  personally  by 
the  needed  tasks. 

1 Recruitment,  which  involves  not 
only  seeking  out  new  volunteers  but 
extensive  interviewing  to  make  certain 
the  volunteer’s  abilities  meet  the  posi- 
tion demands.  Then  comes  careful 
screening,  including  polygraph  tests. 

1 Retertion,  which  Bottorf  says  is 
the  weak  link  in  many  programs.  In 
Tempe.  retention  efforts  include  peri- 
odic formal  evaluations,  records  of 
hours  worked  for  recognition,  and  fre- 
quent checks  with  supervisors. 

1 Recognition,  which  involves  a vol- 
unteer newsletter,  birthday  and  holiday 
cards,  two  citywide  volunteer  events  a 
year  and  two  more  within  the  Police 
Department. 

The  result  is  that  volunteers  come 
into  the  program  knowing  what  will  be 
expected  of  them,  what  the  department 
will  provide,  and  what  the  rewards  will 
be  Before  their  final  placement,  volun- 
teers have  an  interview  with  the  person 
who  will  be  their  supervisor  to  assure 


that  all  parties  have  the  same  under- 
standing and  expectations.  Bottorf  fol- 
lows up  with  memos  to  supervisors  and 
conferences  with  everyone  involved. 

All  of  the  effort  is  paying  off,  Bot- 
torf says,  because  she  is  no  longer 
beating  the  bushes  for  vokinteers.  “Most 
of  the  volunteers  we  have  today  came 
because  someone  else  told  them  about 
the  program,"  she  notes.  “We  have 
learned  that  there  has  to  be  an  incentive 
other  than  money." 

Diversity  and  Flexibility 

A hallmarkof  the  program  from  the 
beginning  has  been  diversity.  “We 
didn't  concertrate  on  one  or  two  ar- 
eas," Bottorf  explained.  “We  identified 
35  different  positions  where  volunteers 
might  be  used.  We  have  tried  to  stay 
very  flexible;  we  work  very  hard  to 
match  the  volunteer’s  skills  and  desires 
to  the  department’s  needs. 

“The  administration  has  allowed  us 
a great  deal  of  creativity,"  she  contin- 
ued. “The  goal  is  to  get  the  help  we 
need,  reduce  overtime  and  enhance  the 
hours  provided  by  our  professional 
staff." 

Some  volunteers  perform  very  tra- 
ditional duties  such  as  clerical  work  in 
the  records  department  Even  there, 
some  of  the  volunteers  have  expanded 
their  horizons  to  include  data-process- 
ing  for  special  investigaions. 

Other  areas  involve  applications  of 
talent  to  need. 

An  extensive  sexual-assault  survival 
workshop,  created  and  staffed  by  vol- 
unteers, has  been  very  well  received  by 
the  community.  Tempe’s  “National 
Night  Out"  crime  prevention  program, 
which  earned  national  recognition  in 
1990,  was  coordinated  by  a volunteer 
who  started  in  the  VIP  program  proc- 
essing and  printing  police  mug  shots 

One  of  the  most  visible  volunteer 
efforts  is  Tempe’s  extensive  Motorist 
Assist  Program.  Volunteers  patrol  the 
city,  aiding  stranded  motonsts  They 
also  provide  assistance  at  traffic  acci- 
dent scenes  and  write  civil  citations  for 


parking  violations  in  handicap  zones 
and  fire  lanes. 

Departmental  Acceptance 

Bottorf  says  acceptance  of  the  vol- 
unteers by  department  personnel  was 
abetted  cnosiderably  by  the  strong 
backing  from  administrators.  She  also 
pointed  out  that  most  of  the  volunteers 
work  under  supervisory  personnel,  so 
patrol  officers  don’t  have  to  provide 
supervision. 

Sgt.  David  Christ,  a Patrol  Division 
supervisor,  has  watched  the  number  of 
Motorist  Assist  volunteers  grow  to  18. 
This  particular  group  of  volunteers 
handled  more  than  300  calls  in  March 
1991  and.saysChrist,“The  patrol  offi- 
cers appreciate  them  being  there." 

Part  of  the  reason  is  the  screening 
and  training  the  volurteers  receive. 
“They  all  know  what  their  role  is,  what 
they  can  and  can't  do,"  Christ  said, 
adding  that  meaningful  opportunities 
to  serve  the  community  are  a big  moti- 
vator in  their  own  right.  “The  volun- 
teers want  to  be  there  and  do  the  job. 
When  they  get  recognition  on  top  of 
that,  it’s  a boms.  You  know  from  the 
way  they  relate  that  they  appreciate  it." 

Bottorf  says  there  was  a period  of 
adjustmert . “At  first  we  had  to  suggest 
using  volunteers,"  she  recalled.  “Now 
officers  will  ask  if  there's  a ’Victor 
unit’  (volunteer]  available." 

Bonnie  Warren,  a supervisor  in  the 
Communications  Bureau,  is  another  fan 
of  the  volunteers.  As  she  explained 
their  role  in  the  department’s  commit- 
ment to  comminity  service:  “We  do 
things  now  tha  we didn'tdoacouple of 
years  ago.  When  people  call  with  a 
question  that's  outside  the  traditional 
bounds  of  police  work,  we'll  get  then 
an  answer.  We  have  adopted  a prob- 
lem-solving attitude." 

In  that  broader  context,  she  said, 
“The  volunteers  are  worth  their  weight 
in  gold  " 

Building.  Maintaining  Momentum 

Chief  Brown  described  the  general 
reaction  among  sworn  officers  as  "not 
so  much  resistance  as  doubt . For  years, 
they  had  seen  three  or  four  volunteers 


and  no  real  accomplishments."  He  cred- 
ited Bottorf  with  selling  the  program 
within  the  department.  “The  employ- 
ees know  that  the  volunteers  have  a job 
desen ption,  that  they  must  demonstrate 
skills  and  that  they  have  a strong  moti- 
vation. We  got  some  instant  wins  and 
that  gave  us  momentum" 

Meaningful  jobs  that  cany  their  own 
rewards  have  helped  maintain  the 
momentum.  The  husband-and-wife 
volunteer  team  of  Edward  and  Aida 
Kamer  can  easily  recognize  the  value 
of  their  duties  in  crime  analysis.  “We 
review  robbery  reports  to  see  where  the 
robbery  happened  and  what  was  stolen 
to  help  officets  see  if  the  crime  fits  a 
pattern,"  Edward  explained. 

The  Kamers’  reason  for  volunteer- 
ing is  a corrmon one.  “We’re  long-time 
Tempe  residents  — since  1967  — and 
we’ve  always  enjoyed  living  here,  so 
we  decided  to  give  something  back," 
Edward  noted.  The  screening  process 
made  them  fed  that  the  work  they  would 
be  doing  was  irtportant,"  he  adds.  “We 
both  had  interviews,  we  were  finger- 
printed, and  we  took  the  polygraph 
test." 

One  volunteer  who  has  watched  the 
program’s  growth  since  its  inception  is 
Doris  Cornett,  who  coordinates  the 
Victim  Assistance  Propyam.  She  is  a 
retired  school  principal  who  heads  a 
group  of  people  who  are  trained  in 
social  service  skills  and  are  on  call  to 
provide  support  for  crime  victims.  The 
group’s  motto  states  its  mission:  “We 
are  not  an  arm  of  the  pwlice;  we  are  the 
heart  of  the  community  " 

Cornett  was  one  of  the  first  VIP 
applicants  when  Bottorf  was  hired  She 
says  the  work  is  gratifying  and  she 
personally  does  not  need  some  of  the 
recognition  elements,  but  “they  are  very 
important  to  some  of  the  other  volun- 
teers I work  with.  They  are  a validation 
of  their  efforts." 

Comen  sees  the  effects  of  the  care- 
ful screening.  “The  caliber  of  volun- 
teers is  outs  taxiing,"  she  said.  “They 
have  high  skiD  levels  and  high  educa- 
tion levels.  The  screening  process  means 
that  there  are  high  expectations  by 
Continued  on  Page  15 


Dead  battery?  Have  ro  fear  — a member  of  the  Motorist  Assist  Program  t.  likely  to  be  un  the  scene  shortly  to  have 
you  rolling  again.  The  Motorist  Assist  volunteers  also  help  out  at  traffic  accident  scenes  and  write  citatkms  for  certain 
parking  violations.  (Riot os  courtesy  Tempe  P D.) 
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Friends  in  high  places: 


Access  to  Mayor  gets  results  from  NYPD 


New  York  Mayor  David  N Dinkins 
and  Police  Commissioner  Lee  P Brown 
have  sparked  a firestorm  of  criticism 
because  of  a decision  to  send  two  city 
detectives  to  Long  Island  to  investigate 
a fire  that  leveled  the  mansion  of  a 
wealthy  supporter  of  the  Mayor 

And.  one  week  after  the  incident. 
Brown  told  reporters  that  extending 
such  a courtesy  depended  on  “accessi- 
bility" to  the  Mayor 

New  York  Newsday  reported  that 
the  two  detectives  were  sent  to  the  posh 
beach  fro rt  hamlet  of  Amagansett  to 
investigate  a Nov.  6 fire  that  destroyed 
the  home  of  Reginald  Lewis,  who  is 
chairman  of  Beatrice  Foods.  The  detec- 
tives were  reportedly  sett  at  the  request 
of  Lewis,  who  has  contributed  $ 1 1 ,500 
to  the  Mayor’s  political  canpaigns. 

Suffolk  County  law  enforcement 
sources  said  that  the  detectives,  both 
arson  experts,  initially  passed  them- 
selves off  as  an  insurance  adjuster  and 
an  attorney  until  local  police  identified 
their  car  as  a New  York  City  police 
vehicle.  And.  contrary  to  customary 
courtesy.  New  York  City  police  offi- 
cials did  not  notify  give  any  advance 
notice  of  the  detectives'  out-of-town 


assignment  to  local  officials  on  Long 
Island. 

Following  the  revelations,  officials 
dodged  resporeibility  for  the  decision 
to  dispatch  the  arson  detectives.  Critics 
lambasted  the  Dinkins  Administration 
on  the  action  because  tie  city  has  doz- 
ens of  arsons  cases  pending  and  has  cut 
resources  to  investigate  them. 

At  press  time,  the  last  word  on  the 
incident  came  from  Brown  The  Com- 
missioner was  hounded  by  reporters  on 
Nov.  13  as  he  visited  Presbyterian 
Hospital,  where  a narcotics  officer  was 
being  treated  for  a gunshot  wound  after 
a run-in  with  <kug  dealers  Brown  said 
he  saw  nothing  inappropriate  in  send- 
ing the  officeis  75  miles  outside  their 
jurisdiction. 

Asked  whether  the  Mice  Depart- 
ment would  honor  a similar  request 
from  an  average  New  Yorker,  Brown 
responded:  “We  do  it  all  the  time.  We 
do  it  every  day"  — but  within  the 
boundaries  ofNew  York  City.  Another 
reporter  said  hs  thought  it  was  “incon- 
ceivable" thatsuch  a courtesy  would  be 
extended  to  lit  average  citizen.  Brown 
replied:  “I  don't  think  it's  inconceiv- 
able. It's  quite  conceivable.  The  differ- 


That's right-  mind  your  own  business.  Because  if  you  corpo- 
rate types  out  there  are  serious  about  stopping  crime,  there's  no 
better  place  to  start. 

You  see.  crime  costs  American  businesses  more  than  S100 
billion  a year  $100  billion!  When  crime  hits  your  company  - or 
your  employees  - it  hurts  profits,  productivity,  and  morale 
Since  it's  your  people  who  make  your  bus  mess  run,  you  should 
do  everyth  mg  you  can  to  protect  them  - and  to  help  them  protect 
themselves.  Start  by  joining  the  National  Crime  Prevention 
Council,  and  me  - McGruff.  Just  send  m the  coupon  below  to 
715  15th  St  NW.  Suite  540,  Washington.  DC  20005 
Minding  your  own  business  - it's  a great  way  to  help  . . 

TAKE  A RITE  OUT  OF  CRIME 


CORPORATE  PARTNERSHIP  PROGRAM 

733  15lh  St.  NW  Suite  540  Washington.  DC  20005 


ur 

TAKE  A BITE  OUT  OF 


McGruff ' 1 

the  Crime  Dog 


ence  between  him  and  someone  else 
would  be  his  accessibility  tothe  Mayor 
and  that’s  the  big  difference." 

During  a press  conference  on  Nov 
10,  Dinkins  said  the  Police  Department 
made  the  final  decision  to  send  the 
investigators.  He  said  his  only  inten- 
tion was  to  offer  “advice  and  counsel” 
to  Lewis. 

"Reginald  Lewis  called  me  and  said 
his  gorgeous  mansion  burned  to  the 
ground.  I told  him  I would  reach  out  to 
the  Police  Comnissioner  and.  see  if  he 
could  advise  him,  counsel  him,  as  to  the 
kind  of  assistance  he  needed.  The  result 
of  their  conversation  was  apparently 
these  two  people  going  out.  It  is  inaccu- 
rate to  say  the  Mayor  sent  the  detectives 
out,"  Dinkins  told  reporters 

Initially,  Dinkins  spokesman  Leland 
Jones  said  Lewis  called  Dinkins  seek- 
ing assistance  from  city  police  to  inves- 
tigate a fire  that  destroyed  his  mansion, 
which  housed  a mullimiDion-dollar  art 
collection.  Dinkins  contacted  Brown, 
who  sent  the  detectives  to  Lewis's  es- 
tate, where  they  spent  two  to  three 
hours  examining  the  still-smoldering 
ruins  the  day  after  the  fire. 


Jones  said  the  Mayor  did  not  see 
anything  wrong  with  dispatching  the 
detectives  since  Lewis  is  “one  of  the 
city’s  leading  businessmen"  He  de- 
nied that  Dinkias'  friendship  with  Lewis 
had  anything  to  do  with  granting  the 
request  Asked  by  the  newspaper 
whether  the  Mayor  would  do  the  same 
for  any  Long  Island  resident  whose 
house  burned  down,  Jones  replied:  “If 
you're  the  head  of  a leading  {city  busi- 
ness], your  telephone  calls  get  through." 

Through  he  spokeswoman  Suzanne 
Trazoff,  Brown  initially  declined  to 
comment  on  the  matter,  saying  that 
“City  Hall  will  handle  it."  But  East 
Hampton  Police  Chief  Tom  Scott  told 
Newsday  that  Brown  had  called  him  to 
apologize  for  not  notify  ing  Long  Island 
police  that  the  two  arson  experts  were 
sent  to  the  site  of  the  mansion.  Brown 
later  acknowledged  the  breach  of  po- 
lice etiquette  during  the  exchange  with 
reporters  al  the  hospital 

After  Dinkins'  commerts,  Trazoff 
said  that  the  decision  was  made  not  by 
Brown  but  “somewhere  down  the  chain 
of  command"  in  the  Police  Depart- 
ment. 


One  law  enforcement  official  quoted 
but  not  named  by  Newsday  said  that  the 
two  detectives  misrepresented  them- 
selves to  local  law  enforcement  offi- 
cials because  police  officials  “didn't 
want  them  stepping  on  any  toes.”  He 
added  thatthe  two  were  ordered  to  be  as 
unobtrusive  as  possible 

But  suspicious  Long  Island  police 
checked  the  license  plate  on  their  car 
and  found  it  was  registered  to  the  NYPD 
Detective  Division.  Thetwo  detectives 
finally  identified  themselves  as  Det 
Lieut.  Phil  Maski,  the  head  of  the 
city’s  arson  and  explosion  squad,  and 
Det.  Sgt.  Mike  Sheehan,  and  said  they 
were  in  Amagansett  to  help  Lewis 
Newsday  reported  it  was  unable  to 
determine  whether  the  pair  traveled  to 
Long  Island  on  city  time.  But  a police 
source  said  the  two  did  not  volunteer 
for  the  assignment. 

Lewis  told  Newsday  he  would  re- 
imburse the  city  for  whatever  costs  it 
incurred  by  sending  to  twodetecuves  to 
Long  Island.  He  said  the  men  "stayed  a 
very  short  while,  and  they  told  me  who 
I should  employ  to  investigate  this  fire, 
and  I have  already  retained  them." 


Two  views  of  the  future 


Police  futurists  formally  launch  nationwide 
group  with  plans  for  electronic  networking 


A new  organizaton  devoted  to 
promoting  exchanges  of  information 
about  futures  research  and  its  appli- 
cability to  law  enforcement  will  start 
by  creating  a nationwide  electronic- 
mail  network  to  move  that  informa- 
tion more  quickly  and  easily,  ac- 
cording to  the  group’s  president. 

“There  is  a lot  of  research  that 
goes  on,"  said  Thomas  L.  Reding, 
president  of  the  Society  of  Police 
Futurists  International  (PFI),  “but 
[because]  everybody  is  so  involved 
trying  to  keep  our  everyday  organi- 
zations operating  we  just  miss  [it]." 

The  seed  for  PFI  was  planted  in 
April  al  the  International  Sympo- 
sium on  the  Future  of  Law  Enforce- 
ment, which  was  held  at  the  FBI 
Academy  in  Quantico,  Va.  The  250 
attendees  voted  to  form  an  associa- 
tion dedicated  to  the  future  of  polic- 
ing. A steering  committee  met  in 
June  at  the  Baltimore  offices  of 
Westinghouse  Law  Enforcement 


Systems,  the  group's  corporate  spon- 
sor, and  PR  was  formally  launched  in 
August  with  an  announcement  of  a 20- 
year  action  plan 

Those  who  attended  the  April  sym- 
posium will  make  up  PH's  charter 
membership.  Initially,  the  group  will 
target  law  enforcement  officers  who 
have  attended  futures  research  classes 
at  the  FBI  Academy . Officers  who  are 
graduates  of  the  California  Commis- 
sion on  ftace  Officer  Standards  and 
Training  (POST)  Command  College, 
which  has  a graduate-level  futures  study 
program,  will  also  be  eligible,  said 
Reding,  who  c.  deputy  chief  of  the  St 
Paul,  Minn.,  Mice  Department  . 

“From  that,  any  other  police  officer 
who  has  taken  a graduate-level  futures 
research  dass  will  also  be  eligible,"  he 
added.  The  group  also  hopes  to  attract 
instructors  in  futures  research  as  well  as 
develop  “associate"  membership  cate- 
gories — law  enforcemeit  officers  inter- 
ested in  futures  studies,  those  who  want 


to  stay  cun-erl  in  the  field,  and  cur- 
rent futures  students.  Reding  said. 

Serving  as  adviser  to  PR's  ex- 
ecutive board  is  William  Tafoya,  an 
FBI  official  who  created  the  nation's 
first  gradute-  and  doctorate-level 
futures  course  specifically  geared  to 
law  enforcement 

PR  hopes  to  hold  its  first  confer- 
ence in  1993,  Reding  said  It  is  also 
looking  into  the  possibility  of  under- 
taking and  providing  research,  and 
forging  a partnership  with  private 
industry  to  develop  hardware  and 
software  “that  are  really  going  to 
impact  the  future  of  policing,"  Red- 
ing added.  “We’re  really  excited 
about  this  and  we  think  we  can  make 
an  impact." 

For  more  information  about  PFI. 
contact:  William  P.  Canty.  Westing- 
house  Law  Enforcement  Systems. 
P O Box  746  (MS 8880).  Baltimore. 
MD  21203.  Telephone  (301)  712- 
1378 . Fax  (301)  712-1382. 


Groups  of  law  enforcement  planners  and 
researchers  finalize  merger  after  three  years 


The  recent  merger  of  two  organi  - 
zationsof  police  strategic  planners  is 
expected  to  provide  a stronger 
membership  base  that  will  save 
money  and  allow  for  a better  ex- 
change of  information,  according  to 
the  head  of  the  new  International 
Association  of  Law  Enforcement 
Planners  (IALEP). 

The  merger  of  the  Association  of 
Police  Planning  Research  Officers 
International  (APPRO)  and  the  Na- 
tional Association  of  Police  Planners 
(NAPP)  was  finalized  at  a joint  con- 
ference of  the  two  organizations  in 
Oklahoma  City  in  September.  IA 
LEP  has  seven  regional  chapters,  with 
at-large  memberships  for  those  re- 
siding outside  a chapter  region,  and 


more  than  1 ,000  members  in  the  United 
States  and  Canada,  according  to  Allen 
Prettyman,  a planner  with  the  Montgom- 
ery County,  Md.,  Police  Department 
planner  who  isserving  as  IALEP’s  first 
president. 

Prettyman  said  the  merger  will  give 
the  organization  more  of  a national 
base.  APPRO,  he  noted,  had  members 
mostly  from  the  West  Coast,  while 
NAPP  consisted  of  members  largely 
from  the  East  Coast  and  was  more  na- 
tional in  focus. 

The  merger  was  the  result  of  three 
years  of  negotiations  that  grew  out  of 
the  joint  conferences  the  two  organiza- 
tions had  been  holding.  FYettyman  said 
IALEP  officials  want  to  continue  the 
planner  certification  process  instituted 


by  NAPP  last  year,  as  well  as  mem- 
bers with  provide  employment  in- 
formation and  career  enhancement 
programs  from  its  central  repository 
in  Kansas  City,  Mo.  The  group  will 
also  present  an  annua)  Planner  of  the 
Year  award. 

“We’re  looking  for  more  mem- 
bers and  we’d  be  happy  to  help  any- 
body in  planning,"  said  Prettyman. 
Membership  is  open  to  all  law  en- 
forcement planners  — either  sworn 
or  unsworn,  he  added. 

Persons  interested  in  learning 
more  about  IALEP  are  encouraged 
to  contact  Prettyman  at  (301)  217- 
4078.  lALEP's  first  national  confer- 
ence will  be  held  Sept.  20-25.  1992, 
in  Asheville.  N.C. 
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NC  town's  embattled  police 
force  averts  being  disbanded 


Youthful  offenders 
see  CJ  system  as 
a toothless  tiger 


Youthful  offenders  will  continue  to 
perpetrate  crimes  as  long  as  they  per- 
ceive there  is  little  or  nonsk  of  punish- 
ment, according  to  a Yale  University 
researcher  who  warns  that  crime  rates 
can  be  expected  to  increase  until  that 
perception  is  altered. 

“What  an  individual  believes  to  be 
his  or  her  chances  of  getting  caught  is  a 
critical  determinant  of  whether  that 
person  will  choose  to  be  a criminal  or 
not”  asserted  Raaj  K.  Sah,  an  associate 
professor  of  economics  at  Yale.  "Per- 
ceptions. in  some  sense,  become  the 
centerpiece  of  the  individual's  choice. 
These  perceptions  differ  not  only  in 
different  groups  but  also,  there  are 
systematic  differences  between  groups 
and  across  groups.  Not  surprisingly, 
those  groups  in  which  people  have  a 
perception  that  they  can  more  easily  get 
away  with  crime  have  a higher  crime 
rate.” 

Sah’s  findings  will  appear  in  the 
December  issue  of  The  Journal  of  Po 
litcial  Economy,  published  by  the  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago.  He  based  his  analy- 
sis and  conclusions  on  an  examination 
of  various  studies  published  in  the  past 
30  years  that  focused  on  the  causes  of 
crime. 

In  an  interview  with  LEN.  Sah  said 
that  crime  perpetuates  itself  because  of 
a steady  influxof  young  people  willing 
to  engage  in  criminality.  The  pattern  is 
established  when  youths  see  that  their 
older  role  models  are  able  to  get  away 
with  crime  because  of  lax  penalties 
imposed  on  them,  he  said. 

“Perceptions  are  based  largely  on 
the  experiences  of  an  individual  and 

other  experiences  around  that  person 
— past  experiences,  those  of  friends, 
peers  and  family.”  Sah  observed.  “If  a 
person  observes  fewer  criminals  get- 
ting punished,  then  the  person's  per- 
ception will  be  that  he  or  she  would  be 
more  likely  to  get  away  with  crime.” 

The  result  of  the  phe ncrne non,  which 
Sah  likened  to  a “self-fulfilling  proph- 
ecy,” is  more  criminals  on  the  street 
with  a smaller  number  actually  being 
apprehended  by  authorities  “Then  the 
actual  probability  of  punishment  will 
also  go  down,"  he  added.  Like  cancer, 
crime  has  what  Sah  terms  "an  inbred 
dynamic  — it  feeds  on  itself." 

Sah  said  hebecame  interested  in  the 
U S.  crime  problem  because  it  is  so 
much  more  pronounced  than  in  other 
industrialized  countries.  Crime,  he  said, 
can  no  longer  be  explained  away  by 
economic  factors  such  as  poverty. 

“Crime  is  much  higha  [in  the  United 
States]  than  in  other  countries  which 
are  economically  comparable — many, 
many  times  higher — and  it  has  been  so 
for  a long  time,"  he  said.  “I  concluded 
that  thar  emphasis  was  basically 
wrong....  That  it’s  simply  not  true  be- 
cause if  that  was  the  reason,  it  certainly 
shouldn't  be  tit  case  that  Japan  should 
have  such  a low  crime  rate." 

Even  ifthe  current  slump  in  the  U S 
economy  reverses  itself  Sah  predicts 
that  crime  rates  will  continue  to  rise 
unless  “some  very  dramatic  changes” 
are  made  in  law  enforcement  practices. 
"Unless  one  understands.  . .why  some- 
thing is  happening,"  he  suggested,  “one 
can’t  really  do  all  that  good  of  a job  of 
formulating  a policy  prescription." 

Law  enforcement  policy-makers 
must  steer  away  from  the  old  explana- 
tions of  crime’s  causes,  said  Sah,  and 
the  criminal  justice  system  must  ensure 


that  criminals  are  punished,  not  sent 
back  to  the  streets  through  the  revolv- 
ing door. 

“The  enforcement  and  justice  poli- 
cies which  have  evolved  have  blurred 
this  particular  aspect,"  Sah  opined.  “It 
is  generally  unclear  in  the  minds  of 
most  people  what  the  punishment  or 
likelihood  of  pumshmeit  is.  The  gen- 
eral belief  is  that  the  likelihood  of 
pumshmeit  is  small.  Furthermore,  there 
is  a belief  that  if  you  are  smart  enough, 
you  can  get  around  the  system.  [Crimi- 
nals] can  work  their  way  out  of  the 
system  and  believe  there  is  no  cost  to 
being  a criminal  ” 

Sah  said  the  positive  response  of 
law  enforcement  and  criminal  justice 
practitioners  to  his  findings  indicates 
that  policy-makers  are  grasping  for 
alternatives  “They're  willing  to  con- 
sider new  ideas  and  they're  willing  to 
consider  more  innovative  analyses  [of 
crime],”  he  said. 


A Chadboim,  N.C..  police  sergeant 
is  the  first  police  official  to  be  found 
guilty  of  cnmnal  charges  stemming 
from  a series  of  misconduct  allegations 
against  the  ftolice  Department  that 
nearly  led  to  the  agency's  dissolution 
by  town  officials. 

Sgt.  Eddie  Martin  Jr.  was  convicted 
Nov.  6 on  a misdemeanor  larceny  charge 
related  to  the  theft  of  a $400  tape  re- 
corder from  a farm  supply  store  where 
he  was  investigating  a break-in.  The 
recorder  was  discovered  by  agents  of 
the  State  Bureau  of  Investigation  (SBI) 
who  were  taking  inventory  and  dis- 
carding narcotics  evidence  at  police 
headquarters  in  August. 

Martin  was  also  found  guilty  of 
violating  a state  statute  by  allowing  a 
prisoner  in  custody  to  drink  beer  in  a 
police  vehicle  while  en  route  to  the 
Columbus  County  Law  Enforcement 
Center  The  charges  sprang  from  alle- 
gations about  misconduct  disclosed  last 
month  by  the  SBI  and  Columbus  County 
District  Attorney  Rex  Gore 


Martin  was  sentenced  to  a suspended 
two-year  jail  term,  placed  on  probation 
for  two  years  and  fined  $250.  He  was 
also  ordered  togive  up  his  peace  officer 
certification,  which  effectively  bars  him 
from  holding  a law  enforcement  job  in 
North  Carolina,  according  to  Don  Kelly, 
the  ass  is  tart  district  attorney  who  prose- 
cuted Martin  The  Town  Council  had 
suspended  Martin  on  Oct  5 

Kelly  told  LEN  he  had  could  not 
supply  details  about  other  allegations 
against  Chad  bourn  police  But  local 
press  reports  indicate  that  the  charges 
include  brutality,  mishandling  of  evi- 
dence, including  confiscated  drugs,  and 
falsification  of  records. 

The  scandal  began  in  June  when  the 
Town  Council  asked  Gere’s  office  to 
investigate  the  departmeit.  Gore  Aimed 
the  investigation  over  to  SBI  in  July, 
saying  tha  “[W]hile  no  angle  incident 
seemed  significant  enough  for  a crimi- 
nal investigation,  the  toBlity  of  the  al- 
legations concern  me.” 

Among  the  charges  made  public 


early  last  month: 

^ Officer  Qian  Davis  worked  for 
the  Chad  bourn  police  for  ax  months 
while  his  driver’s  license  was  sus- 
pended. Davis’s  license  was  suspended 
after  the  was  caught  speeding  in  Geor- 
gia. According  to  the  SBI  report,  Davis 
did  not  turn  in  his  license  to  the  state's 
Division  of  Motor  Vehicles.  When  he 
was  hired  in  February  1 990,  he  submit- 
ted forms  indicating  that  he  had  a valid 
North  Carolina  driver's  license  His 
license  was  reinstated  in  October  1 990. 

1 0fficer  Jody  Greene  allegedly  as- 
saulted a man  in  police  custody  by 
punching  him  in  the  face  while  he  was 
handcuffed.  Elroy  Frink  had  been  ar- 
rested by  Greene  and  Davis  for  operat- 
ing a moped  without  a helmet  and 
obstructing  an  officer.  The  case  was 
dismissed  after  Greene  passed  a poly- 
graph test  and  Frink  refused  to  take  one, 
according  to  the  Whiteville  News 
Reporter. 

1 Chad  bourn  officers  mishandled 

Continued  on  Page  14 
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What,  me  insensitive? 

Rethinking  'sensitivity'  training  for 


Continued  from  Page  8 

how  it  feels  to  be  a minority  community 
member  There  are  sensitivity  programs 
which  come  nght  off  a training  shelf, 
indicating  that  the  matenal  covered  in 
the  program  must  be  bread  enough  to 
relate  to  a number  of  training  audi- 
ences, and  thus  making  the  programs 
genenc  and  net  relevant  to  the  partici- 
pants. 

This  form  of  training  may  also  tend 
to  serve  as  anoversimplistic  answer  to 
a complex  issue.  How  sensitive  offi- 
cers view  different  community  groups 
is  only  a piece  of  the  ertire  puzzle  in 
terms  of  their  interactions  with  the 
public,  yet  training  is  often  limited  loan 
awareness  of  other  cultures  with  little 
practical  advice  concerning  what  po- 
lice can  do  wten  those  differences  in- 
fluence the  actions,  reactions  and  inter- 
actions of  police  and  citizens.  Programs 
also  emphasize  how  police  relate  to 
encounters  with  citizens  solely  on  a 
personal  and  interpersonal  basis,  with 
little  or  no  discussion  of assessing  sen- 
sitive polioe/dnzen  interactions  through 
an  organizational  or  community-based 
perspective.  And  because  the  focus  of 
the  training  is  on  how  officers  feel 
versus  how  they  act,  officers  are  often 
left  on  their  own  to  determine  how  their 
behavior  affects  their  interactions  with 
(he  public. 


Finally,  there  are  concerns  that 
sensitivity  programs  are  short-term 
responses  to  long-term  problems  These 
programs  are  usually  brought  in  fol- 
lowing tensions  with  the  community 
and  are  ancillary  to  regular  training.  As 
a result,  they  may  lack  the  continuity 
and  commitment  that  ongoing  programs 
enjoy,  and  officers  often  view  these 
“special"  programs  as  irtemiptions  in 
their  routine  rather  than  as  opportuni- 
ties to  learn. 

Alternative  Approaches 

There  are  alternatives  to  such  sensi- 
tivity program*,  but  they  require  greater 
commitment  from  management.  For 
instance,  recruit  and  in-service  training 
programs  should  have  multicultural  per- 
spectives courses  built  into  their  cur- 
riculums  to  establish  credibility  for  the 
topic  There  must  also  be  support  and 
discipline  systems  relative  to  police/ 
community  interactions  built  into  the 
department's  policies  and  procedures 
and  discussed  during  training.  Many 
departments  today  are  also  assessing 
their  own  departmental  “culture"  to 
determine  wha  informal  codes  of  eth- 
ics exist  to  support  or  undermne  healthy 
police/community  relations,  and  are 
building  a new  commmity -oriented 
culture  which  is  then  discussed  in  re- 
cruit and  in-service  training. 


If  a special  training  program  is 
warranted,  another  alternative  to  sensi- 
tivity program,  is  training  in  what  nay 
be  called  “Managing  Human  Dynam- 
ics During  Changing  Times."  Human 
dynamics  are  the  actions,  ireeractions 
and  reactions  between  officers  and 
community  members.  A discussion  of 
changing  times  is  important  because 
police  need  to  understand  the  current 
demographic,  cultural  and  social  tran- 
sitions that  are  taking  place  locally, 
regionally  and  nationally.  Such  train- 
ing programs  would  focus  on  how  offi- 
cers assess,  confront  and  manage  all 
types  of  interactions  with  the  public, 
and  would  emphasize  behavioral 
changes  and  skills  developnent  in  offi- 
cers rather  than  attitude  adjustment. 

Humandynamics  training  also  util- 
izes a building-block  approach,  in  that 
officers  learn  to  manage  simple  inter- 
actions with  the  public,  such  as  helping 
an  elderly  woman  who  has  been 
mugged,  and  then  build  up  to  handling 
more  complex  interactions,  like  man- 
aging conflicts  with  several  members 
of  a minority  community. 

The  Well-Rounded  Program 

Whatever  training  a department  may 
consider,  such  training  should  include 
certain  crieria  to  ensure  a well-rounded 
program  with  predeierrrined  and  real- 


istic outcomes.  Departments  should 
consider  such  criteria  as: 

H Outcome-Oriented.  Start  with  the 
end  in  mind  before  implementing  any 
type  of  sensitivity  or  humandynamics 
program.  Be  sure  that  your  goals  are 
realistic,  neasurable,  and  outcome-ori- 
ented by  determining  behaviors  and 
actions  that  will  support  the  kinds  of 
interactions  expected  from  officers. 

U Principle-Centered.  Conduct 
programs  that  emphasize  increasing  of- 
ficers' understanding  of  principles  and 
how  they  influence  police  performance 
The  principle-centered  approach 
stresses  fundamental  ways  of  living 
cooperatively  and  with  dignity,  and 
highlights  how  those  principles  may 
helpguideofficers'  beliefs,  actions  and 
motivations. 

H Multidimensional  To  learn  to 
assess  and  confront  sensitive  entfbun- 
ters  with  the  public,  police  officers  must 
be  taught  to  think  and  analyze  on  sev- 
eral levels,  not  only  personal  and  inter- 
personal, but  also  from  an  organiza- 
tional, community,  and  legal  perspec- 
tive to  allow  the  totality  of  circum- 
stances to  be  considered.  This  does  not 
imp>ly  that  police  will  think  more  slowly, 
but  that  they  will  act  more  strategically 
and  deliberately. 

H Relevant  Every  program  must 
be  relevait  to  its  training  audience. 
Packaged  programs  may  provide  lit- 
erature and  a basic  structure,  but  each 
program  must  then  be  adapted  to  satisfy 
the  specific  irterests  and  needs  of  the 
officers  and  the  community-  Needs, 
goals,  demographic  and  cultural  infor- 
mation, and  issues  officers  currently 
face  should  be  specific  to  the  training 
audience  and  built  into  the  program  in 
as  customized  a fashion  as  possible 

H Behavior-Bas^l.  As  much  as  one 
may  hopie  to  influence  the  attitudes  of 
officers  toward  certain  community 
groups,  it  is  very  difficult  to  do  so,  and 
officers,  like  all  Americans,  are  consti- 
tutionally entitled  to  believe  what  they 
want.  The  issue  for  policing,  then,  is  to 
focus  on  how  officers  express  their 
attitudes  through  their  actions  and 
behaviors,  which  are  governable  and 
can  be  legally  and  depaitmentally  con- 
trolled. Programs  should  focus,  there- 
fore. on  how  officers  express  and  pres- 
ent themselves  to  the  pxiblic,  and  be- 
havioral change  should  be  emphasized 
and  tied  irto  outcomes  and  goals. 

H Empathctic.  Many  sensitivity 
programs  ask  officers  to  empathize  with 
the  feelings  and  concerns  of  minority 
community  members.  It  is  also  impor- 
tant  that  the  program  empathize  with 
officers’  feelings  and  concerns,  as  the 
officers  struggle  to  let  goof  belief  sys- 
tems and  behavior  patterns  for  living 
and  policing  that  they  have  held  for 
many  years. 

H Practical.  Programs  must  offer 
officers  practical  ways  to  assess  and 
confront  human  dynamics,  especially 
as  more  complex  dynamics  are  pre- 
sented. For  instance,  during  a training 
module  on  cultural  differences,  discus- 
sion should  identify  and  explore  spe- 
cific differences  and  their  impact,  and 
ways  in  which  police  can  respond  to 
them.  For  example,  while  discussing 
Latino  customs,  mention  how  eye  con- 
tact with  authority  figtres  by  women 
and  children  is  considered  rude.  Since 
Americans  view  eye  cortact  as  a sign  of 
openness  and  honesty,  the  impact  of 
that  cultural  difference  in  a policing 
context  is  that  some  officers  may  feel  a 
Latino  child  or  woman  may  be  lying 
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Which  major  U.S.  police  agencies 

include  handwriting  analysis  in 
the  applicant  screening  process  ? 

Which  agencies  give  recruits 
training  in  'humility'? 

Find  out  in  the  most  comprehensive,  up-to-date 
new  work  on  police  personnel  practices, 

“A  Networking  Guide  to  Recruitment, 
Selection  and  Probationary  Training 
of  Police  Officers  in 
Major  Police  Departments  of 
the  United  States  of  America.” 

By  Peter  and  Deirdre  Strawbridge 

Extensive  data  on  scores  of  major  city  and  county  police  departments  has  been  organized 
into  a straightforward,  easy-to-use  format,  focusing  on  current  practices  in  recruitment, 
selection  and  initial  training.  The  work  provides  agency  and  community  profiles,  and 
examines  working  conditions,  race  and  gender  of  officers,  the  use  of  various  testing 
methodologies  in  the  selection  process,  the  length  and  nature  of  the  training  process, 
length  and  conditions  of  probation,  field  training,  and  much,  much  more. 

$9.00  (prepaid  orders  only) 

Make  checks  payable  to  John  Jay  College  and  send  to:  John  Jay  College  of  Crimiral  Justice, 
Office  of  Graduate  Studies,  Attn:  Christina  Czechowicz,  899  Tenth  Ave,  New  York,  NY  10019. 

For  more  information,  call  (212)  237-8443. 
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police 

during  an  interview.  To  manage  such  a 
situation,  an  officer  may  need  to  take 
the  cultural  difference  into  account, 
and  use  other  verbal  and  non-verbal 
indicators  to  determine  if  the  person  is 
offering  truthful  information. 

H Allow  for  Controversy.  Pro- 
grams on  sensitive  topics  must  allow 
officers  to  openly  resist  and  struggle 
with  the  materials  presetted  If  they  are 
being  asked  to  question  their  beliefs 
and  behaviors,  trainers  need  to  respect 
and  support  the  amount  of  fear  and  re- 
sistance that  will  follow.  Time  and  struc- 
tures need  to  be  allotted  so  that  officers 
may  challenge  their  own  beliefs  as  well 
as  those  beingpresented  by  the  trainers 

H Experieitial.  Training  needs  to 
provide  a vehicle  through  which  offi- 
cers can  reveal  and  confront  their  abili- 
ties to  understand  and  manage  human 
dynamics.  There  are  several  experien- 
tial models  that  can  be  used  to  provide 
such  a vehicle  Specifically  designed 
drama-based  exercises  allow  officers 
time  to  practice  and/or  refine  their 
communication,  conflict  management 
and  confrontation  skills  in  the  safety 
and  control  of  a classroom  setting.  Other 
experiential  exercises  may  be  used,  but 
should  berelattve  to  ther training  audi- 
ence and  practical  in  application  and 
outcome. 

H Follow-up  Supports.  Training 
should  include  discussions  on  follow- 
ups to  the  training,  such  as  clarifying 
policies  and  procedures,  legal  mandates 
and  police/community  agreements 
which  officers  will  be  responsible  for 
after  the  training.  Departments  should 
initiate  short  but  formal  debriefing 
processes  in  which  officers  and  their 
supervises  may  discuss  interactions 
with  the  public  on  an  ongoing  basis 

H Idertification  of  Potentially  Hos- 
tile Officers.  Trainers  conducting  these 
programs  should  also  distinguish  be- 
tween officers  who  are  struggling  to 
adapt  their  performance  to  a commu- 
nity-oriented policing  approach  and 
those  who  arestuck  in  the  more  aggres- 
sive, adversanal  model  of  policing. 
Follow-up  training  needs  to  be  con- 
ducted for  those  officers  who  are  fix- 
ated on  working  against  certain  com- 
munity groups,  and  follow-up  supervi- 
sion needs  to  be  added  to  guard  the 
department  against  the  ability  of  these 
officers  to  create  hostile  conditions  with 
the  public. 

Meeting  Unique  Challenges 

Police  managers  must  look  to  train- 
ing to  encourage  their  departments  to 
meet  the  unique  community-oriented 
challenges  of  this  decade.  The  hope 
that  sensitivity  training  will  prepare 
officers  to  confront  these  issues  appro- 
priately remains  only  a hope  so  long  as 
this  type  of  training  is  conducted  as  an 
aside  and  is  used  only  as  an  awareness 
piece. 

The  complexities  of  police/commu- 
nity issues  demand  that  officers  think 
differently  about  their  roles  in  the 
community  and  in  the  way  they  interact 
with  the  public  Today’s  police  require 
training  that  ismulti-leveled,  principle- 
driven  and  practical  if  officers  are  to 
gain  the  respect,  cooperation  and  under- 
standing essential  to  tteir  position  in 
their  comminutes. 


SOUND  OFF! 

Speak  your  piece  on  the  burning 
criminal  justice  issues  of  the 
day,  in  LEN ' s "Forum  " section. 
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Criminal  Justice  Library 

More  bang  for  the  literary  buck: 

Experts  hit  the  bullseye  in  gun-law  book 


Gun  Control  in  New  York: 

A Guide  to  the  Firearms  and 
Weapons  Law. 

By  Lee  O.  Thomas  and 
Jeffrey  Chamberlain. 
Guilderland,  N.Y.:  Gunlock  Press, 
1990. 

$34.95  (hb);  $24.95  (pb). 


By  Terry  O’NeiD 


In  1980,  the  State  of  New  York, 
responding  to  a proliferation  of  illegal 
handguns  and  their  increasing  use  in 
violent  crimes,  including  many  assaults 
on  law  enforcement  officers,  enacted 
tough  new  amendments  to  the  state’s 
weapons-licensing  laws.  A variety  of 
new  criminal  offenses  involving  the 
illegal  possession  or  use  of  firearms 
was  created  and  stiff  new  penalties, 
including  a mandatory  sentence  of  at 
least  one  year  for  anyone  found  guilty 
of  possession  of  a loaded  handgun  were 
put  on  the  books. 

This  important  weapons  legislation 


Criminal  Justice  Orgaiizations: 
Administration  and 
Management. 

By  John  KJofas,  Stan  Stojkovic  and 
David  Kalinich. 

New  York:  Brooks/Cole 
Publishing  Co.,  1990 
340  pp.  $37.25. 


By  John  Hill 


Readers  will  find  that  “Criminal 
Justice  Organizations”  is  different  from 
other  cnmmal  justice  management  texts 
in  that  it  addresses  the  entire  system: 
law  enforcement,  courts,  and  correc- 
tions. The  authors  call  it  a system-wide 
focus.  Its  insightful  overview  of  the 
complete  system  is  a refreshing  change 
from  other  textbooks  on  the  subject, 
given  the  inerrelated  nature  of  the 
system’s  components,  where  develop- 
ments in  one  dement  often  have  a sig- 
nificant impact  on  another 

In  order  to  integrate  theories  from 
the  different  componenB  of  the  crimi- 
nal justice  system,  the  authors  elected 
to  focus  on  managemert  and  admini- 
stration. noting:  "We  have  been  com- 
mitted to  considering  management  is- 
sues as  they  run  through  the  emre  crimi- 
nal justice  system  but  have  found  few 
books  that  takethis  broad  perspective” 

Different  components  of  the  crimi- 
nal justice  system  often  use  similar 
management  techniques  and  face  simi- 
lar problems.  These  components  can 
I earn  from  each  other.  At  the  same 
time,  relations  may  be  strengthened 
through  the  sharing  of  knowledge.  (This 
book  will  also  aid  the  college  professor 
faced  with  a classroom  lull  of  criminal 
justice  students  from  different  parts  of 
the  system.) 

The  book  covers  criminal  justice 
management  theory,  organizational 
theory,  and  elements  of  management 
Included  are  environmental  factors  that 
affect  the  criminal  justice  system. 


built  upon  decades  of  evolution  in  the 
state's  regulation  of  weapons  licens- 
ing. With  its  enactment.  New  York  had 
the  strictest  system  of  firearms  regula- 
tion in  the  nation.  To  the  uninitiated,  it 
is  also  one  of  the  most  complicated. 

Two  men  who  are  initiated,  how- 
ever, recently  published  the  first  com- 
prehensive, plain-language  explanation 
of  these  laws,  in  the  book  “Gun  Control 
in  New  York.” 

Lee  O.  Thomas  recently  retired  from 
the  New  York  State  Police  after  30 
years  of  service.  For  20  of  those  years, 
Thomas  commanded  the  State  Police 
Central  Recotds  and  Pistol  Permit  sec- 
tions at  division  headquarters.  During 
that  time,  he  contributed  significantly 
to  the  development  of  legislation  relat- 
ing to  firearms  and  other  weapons 
Thomas  is  well  known  to  legislators, 
members  of  the  Executive  Branch,  law 
enforcement  and  licensing  officers  and 
organizations  of  sportsmen  and  gun 
enthusiasts  statewide  for  his  expertise 
on  the  licensing  laws. 


Chapters  on  communication,  motiva- 
tion of  personnel,  job  design,  and  lead- 
ership address  the  individual  in  the 
criminal  justice  organization.  Group 
behavior  is  covered  in  chapters  on 
occupational  socialization,  power,  and 
organizational  conflict.  The  authors 
finish  with  discussions  on  decision- 
making, organizational  effectiveness, 
and  change  and  innovation. 

The  book  lays  the  foundations  for 
its  coverage  of  theory,  research  and 
pracnce  with  reviews  of  all  the  basics 
organization  (M.  Weber),  motivation 
(A.  Maslow).  Theory  X and  Y (McGre- 
gor), and  more  The  aulhois  then  ad- 
dress practical  contemporary  issues 
Criminal  justice  research  is  explored 
“as  it  supports  or  fails  to  support  cur- 
rent management  perspectives.”  Each 
chapter  coriains  suggested  further  read- 
ings, case  studies,  discussion  questions, 
and  complete  references  (over  400 
sources). 

Criminal  justice  is  a very  dynamic 
field.  To  this  end.  the  book  points  out: 
“An  agency ’sability  to  manage  change 
is  manifest  in  good  management.  Good 
management  is  based,  in  part,  on  cogni- 
tive, if  not  intuiti  ve,  grasp  of  theories  of 
organizational  behavior  and  adminis- 
trative theory  as  they  apply  to  criminal 
justice  agencies.” 

The  authors  acknowledge  that  there 
are  significant  differences  between  law 
enforcement,  courts  and  corrections. 
While  there  is  some  merit  in  studying 
them  separately,  a broad,  systemic 
approach  also  has  merit  Many  of  the 
topics  covered  herein  are  equally  rele- 
vant throughout  the  system.  With  this 
book,  the  coitemporary  criminal  jus- 
tice practitioner  is  provicfcd  with  a valu- 
able resource  and  guide 


(John  Hill  is  a police  officer  in 
Middletown,  N.J.  He  is  currently  a 
graduate  student  at  Jersey  City  State 
College. ) 


During  his  State  Police  career. 
Thomas  typically  fielded  5 to  10  calls  a 
day,  usually  from  baffled  judges  and 
county  clerks  who  are  the  licensing 
officers  in  most  of  the  state's  counues 
He  has  been  consulted  by  legislators 
and  representatives  of  the  Governor’s 
office  in  the  drafting  cr  analysis  of 
important  legislative  initiatives  relat- 
ing to  weapons  and  licensing,  includ- 
ing the  proposed  assault- weapons  bill 
that  was  first  introduced  in  the  1989 
legislative  session. 

Jeffrey  Chamberlain,  now  an  attor- 
ney in  private  practice,  is  a former 
Monroe  Courfy  prosecutor  and  former 
General  Counsel  to  the  State  Police. 
Chamberlain  writes  perceptively  about 
many  aspects  of  the  law  relating  to 
weapons  and  licensing.  He  has  had 
extensive  firsthand  experience  in  liti- 
gation involving  handgun  licenses. 
Chamberlain’s  primary  contribution  to 
the  book  is  in  the  form  of  simply- worded 
explanations  of  the  many  court  deci- 
sions that  have  interpreted  and  — at 
least  in  laymen’s  eyes  — complicated 
the  suite’s  body  of  gun  law 

Who  will  find  this  book  useful? 
Clearly,  that  group  starts  with  the  li- 
censing officers  — judges,  clerks,  sher- 
iffs and  police  commissioners  — who 
are  responsible  for  admnistering  the 
stale's  gun-licensing  laws.  Thomas  says 
that  calls  and  letters  from  such  officials 
have  come  into  his  office  almost  every 


Power  and  Restraint:  The  Moral 
Dimension  of  Police  Work. 

By  Howard  & Cohen  and 
Michael  Feldberg. 

New  York:  FYaeger  Publishing, 
1991. 

166  pp.  $18.95  (pb). 


By  Thomas  E.  EngelLs 


This  short  book,  written  by  a pair  of 
academicians  with  law  enforcement 
training  experience,  is  an  important 
contnbunon  tothe  literature  of  applied 
ethics  in  policing. 

Their  concern  was  “to  articulate  a 
moral  perspective  for  evaluating  police 
behavior  and  to  apply  that  perspective 
to  a number  of  typical  cases  that  police 
are  likely  to  encounter  in  the  course  of 


day  for  the  past  20  years,  ftilice  offi- 
cials frequently  call  with  questions 
about  the  scope  of  licenses  and  exemp- 
tions or  the  requirements  for  document- 
ing firearms  transactions.  In  fact,  the 
most  commonly  asked  of  these  ques- 
tions and  the  responses  that  they  have 
generated  over  the  years  make  up  a 
large  portion  of  the  text  of  this  book 
The  simple,  readable,  understandable 
responses  to  those  questions,  when 
added  to  the  full  text  of  the  weapons 
laws  — each  of  which  is  accompanied 
by  a plain-language  explanation  of  its 
provisions  — makes  this  book  a very 
effective  and  iseful  desk  reference  for 
licensing  officers  and  police  officials 

Police  training  personnel  will  also 
find  a very  useful  resource  i n Chamber- 
lain ‘s  explanation  of  the  state’s  statu- 
tory defense  of  justification  — that  is. 
the  law  governing  the  use  of  deadly 
force  in  defense  of  self  or  others,  or  by 
law  enforcement  officers  to  effect  ar- 
rest or  prevcrl  escape. 

In  addition  the  book,  with  its  clear 
and  simply  werded  explanation  of  the 
licensing  laws,  will  also  appeal  to  sports- 
men, hunters  and  weapons  collectors 
Anyone  who  owns  a firearm  for  which 
a license  mist  be  obtained  has  certain 
obligations  under  the  law  about  which 
he  or  she  may  be  uncertain  or  unaware 
This  book  provides  a handy  reference 
and  may  help  law-abiding  gun  owners 
avoid  technical  violations  of  the  law 


their  work  " That  goal  is  achieved  with 
convincing  clarity 

Subdivided  into  two  parts  — stan- 
dards of  police  ethics  and  applying  the 
standards  to  cases — the  book  is  acces- 
sible to  both  the  student  and  the  police 
practitiona-  In  part  one  a philosophi- 
cal foundation  is  built  lor  heightened 
ethical  standards  in  policing  Substan- 
tial emphasis  is  placed  upon  the  endur- 
ing importance  of  John  Locke’s  “Sec- 
ond Treatise  on  Civil  Government  ” 
The  authors  outline  five  ethical  stan- 
dards for  policing:  fair  access,  public 
trust,  safety  and  security,  teamwork, 
and  objectivity. 

The  real  value  of  this  book  is  found 
m their  application  of  these  five  ethical 
standards  in  four  police  situations  — a 
rock  concert , a dispute  over  a bicycle,  a 


that  might  occur,  for  example,  when  a 
person  transfers  or  inherits  a gun. 

The  book  provides  a comprehen- 
sive index  and  a glossary  of  important 
legal  and  technical  terms  tha  are  used 
in  the  statutes  and  the  court  decisions 
that  interpret  them.  In  addition,  the 
various  forms  currently  used  in  the  li- 
censing and  registration  of  guns  are 
reproduced. 

The  authors  plan  future  editions  of 
the  book  that  will  taken  irto  account  the 
inevitable  changes  in  the  licensing  law 
that  are  effected  by  the  Legislature  and 
the  courts.  Already  they  have  brought 
out  a supplement  tothe  book  that  brings 
it  up  to  date  through  the  1 99 1 session  of 
the  Legislature.  The  supplement,  which 
will  accompany  all  future  copies  of  the 
book  itself,  contains  more  than  60  pages 
of  legislative  changes,  the  text  of  the 
New  YorkCity  and  Stateassault-weap- 
ons  ordinances,  all  of  New  York  City’s 
firearms-licensing  ordinances,  updated 
statistics  on  licenses,  and  discussion  of 
recent  court  ifccisions  interpreting  the 
licensing  laws. 

“Gun  Coitrol  in  New  York”  an- 
swers the  longstanding  and  continuing 
need  for  the  development  of  a standard 
reference  on  this  fascinding  and  com- 
plex topic 

( Terry  O’Neill  is  a legal  counsel 
with  the  New  York  State  Division  of 
Criminal  Justice  Services.) 


traffic  stop,  and  the  arrest  of  a child 
molester.  In  each  of  these  situations  a 
senes  of  resoliiion  options  is  presented 
and  then  dissected  using  the  previously 
outlined  five  ethical  standards.  These 
situations  and  their  possible  resolution 
re-emphasze  the  practical  value  of  ethi- 
cal behavior  by  working  police  offi- 
cers. 

Police  ethics  courses,  in  either  a 
college  setting  or  an  agency  in-service 
training  environment,  would  benefit 
from  this  book  It  is  a unique  work  that 
will  leave  the  reader  contemplating  the 
philosophical  points  long  after  the  ini- 
tial reading. 

( Thomas  E Engells  is  a lieutenant 
with  the  Un  versity  ofT outs  at  Houston 
Police  Department  ) 
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Security  blanket. 


Savannahans  turn  to  private  policing 


Continued  from  Page  1 

“They're  not  cowboys.  They  just  get 
out  of  thar  can.  and  stand  there  until 
whoever  looks  like  they’re  about  to 
make  tnxfcle  leaves.  Just  their  pres- 
ence is  enough  to  deter  most  of  the 
problems." 

Shaver  said  that  the  police  and 
guards  seem  to  work  well.  “I  could 
probably  find  25  cops  who  are  glad 
they  ’re  out  thar she  told  LEN . “They 
work  hand  in  hand  with  the  police  " 

Pete  Likakis,  the  director  and 
founder  of  the  United  Detective  Agency, 
said  four  guards  — so  nr  of  whom  are 
pnor  law  enforcement  officers  — pa- 
trol the  area  in  marked  and  unmarked 
vehicles  and  work  in  ranctom  shifts.  “At 
any  given  ome.  there  could  be  one.  two 
or  three  patrol  units  in  the  area,"  he 
said.  The  guards  are  armed  with  38- 
caliber  revolvers 

"They're  number-one  duty  is  to  deter 
crime  Their  second  duty  is  to  arrest 
[suspects]  if  they  happen  to  observe 
some  criminal  activity  on  the  proper- 
ties of  our  subscribers."  he  said.  “We 
deal  in  prevention,  in  cooperation  with 


the  Police  Department,  and  have  an 
excellent  relationship  with  them." 

Likakis  said  that  all  of  his  employ- 
ees must  be  certified  by  the  Georgia 
Board  of  FYivate  Detectives  and  Secu- 
rity Agencies,  which  regulates  the 
state's  private  security  industry. 

Charles  Qowdcr.  the  executive 
direcior  of  the  regulatory  board,  said 
Georgia  has  some  of  the  nation's  most 
stringent  regulations  to  govern  the  pri- 
vate security  industry.  All  private  secu- 
rity companies  must  be  licensed,  and 
guards  who  carry  weapons  must  them- 
selves be  licensed,  he  said 

The  board  maintains  a file  on  each 
of  the  3,000  licensed  security  guards  in 
the  state  that  includes  a photograph, 
fingerprint  records,  background  checks 
and  a summary  of  the  guard's  training. 
Inspectors  review  the  files  to  make  sure 
they  are  conplete.  Armed  security 
guards  must  also  submit  a shooting 
report  and  carry  aconcealedorexposed 
weapons  permit,  he  added 

All  guards  in  Georgia  must  com- 
plete eight  hours  of  training,  and  armed 
guards  mist  pass  an  additional  four 


hours  of  training,  Crowder  told  LEN 
The  course  indudes  topics  such  as  ar- 
rest laws  and  mechanics,  search  and 
seizure.  Georgia  felony  and  misde- 
meanor statutes,  the  legal  authority  of 
security  guards  and  procedures  for 
resonding  to  crimes  in  progress,  distur- 
bances and  disorderly  conduct. 

The  regulations,  in  effect  since  1981, 
are  intended  to  protect  tic  industry  and 
its  clients  from  fly-by-night  agencies, 
which  have  come  under  increasing 
scrutiny  in  recent  years  as  both  private 
industry  and  the  general  public  turn  to 
them  increasingly  for  services.  And 
that  trend  is  gaining  in  popularity,  ac- 
cording to  Laurence  Sherman,  who  is 
the  editor  of  Security  Law  Newsletter, 
a monthly  publication  covering  trends 
in  private-security  regulation. 

Actions  like  those  taken  by  Savan- 
nah residents  to  supplement  local  law 
enforcement  are  “already  becoming 
commonplace"  in  the  United  States, 
particularly  inthe  Southwest  and  West, 
Sherman  said.  The  phenomenon  is  not 
as  common  in  metropolitan  areas  with 
mass  transit  systems,  such  as  in  the 


Chicago  PD  urged  to  civilianize  & 
reform  sick-leave  & dispatch  policies 


Continued  from  Page  1 

to  make  sure  that  these  fellows  have  a 
chance  to  live  a longer,  more  fruitful 
life  and  be  more  productive  on  the  job," 
said  Stewart. 

Some  of  the  changes  in  that  area  will 
have  to  be  negotiated  with  police  un- 
ions. Martin  noted.  Under  union  rules, 
officers  can  take  up  to  365  unmoni- 
tored sick  days  every  two  years.  “Sick 
time,  vacation  time  — all  of  those  things 
have  to  negotiated.  The  Superintendent 
can't  mandate  them,"  he  said. 

But  Martin  added  that  officers  on 
limited  duty  are  often  assigned  to  chores 
that  could  be  performed  by  civilians, 
and  increased  civilianization  will  allow 
the  department  to  utilize  the  limited- 
duty  officers  more  efficiently. 

“We’ve  had  to  keep  those  people 
and  use  them  because  we  didn't  have 
civilians,"  Martin  observed.  “It  became 


a choice  of  taking  a full -duty  police 
officer  and  putting  hi  m behind  a desk  or 
retaining  the  limited-duty  officer  and 
putting  him  behind  the  desk.  So  we 
opted  to  keep  the  limited-duty  guy  so 
that  we  can  put  hi  m behi  nd  the  desk  and 
the  full-duty  officers  beckon  the  street." 

The  study  also  looked  at  the  depart- 
ment's response  to  calls  for  service  and 
found  that  beat  cars  are  swamped  with 
emergency  and  non-emergency  calls. 

The  current  dispatch f»licy  is  based 
on  former  Supt.  O.W.  Wilson’s  credo: 
“We  will  repond  to  all  calls  to  service 
with  a squad  car."  However  admirable 
that  credo  may  be,  the  report  noted, 
reality  demands  thorough  changes  in 
the  way  the  department  handles  calls 
for  service.  The  report  said  that  of  the 
2.7  million  calls  made  to91 1 in  a given 
year,  only  3 percent  to  7 percent  are 
actual  emergencies. 


On  weekend  nights,  the  report  found, 
it  is  not  uncommon  for  a beat  car  to 
have  six  disp&ches  piling  up.  In  some 
of  the  busier  police  districts,  dispatch- 
ers assign  calls  according  to  their  most 
recent  known  location,  which  increases 
response  time.  Low-pmcnty  calls  may 
not  be  serviced  for  up  to  four  hours  alter 
calls  are  placed 

Non-emergency  calls  could  be  bet- 
ter serviced  by  expanding  the  depart- 
ment’s “call-back"  unit,  which  was 
developed  in  1984,  the  report  said.  The 
unit,  in  which  officers  take  non-emer- 
gency crime  reports  over  the  phone  and 
make  appointments  for  police  follow- 
up, has  reduced  by  150,000,  or  6 per- 
cent, the  number  of  calls  to  which  beat 
cars  are  dispatched  each  year. 

Martin  said  he  plans  to  expiand  the 
call-back  unit  and  staff  it  with  officers 
on  limited-duty  or  long-term  disability . 
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Northeast,  wtere  “people  can’t  avoid 
using  public  places,"  according  to 
Sherman.  “Where  pieoplc  can  avoid 
public  places. . they  will  avoid  paying 
for  public  police  if  they  can,"  he  noted. 

What  remains  to  be  seen  is  whether 
ptnvate  security  firms  will  have  a 
"substitution  effect"  on  police  agen- 
cies, he  said.  “The  big  question 
is.  . whether  voters  win  increasingly 
pirefer  to  hire  their  own  cop>s  rather  than 
to  pray  taxes  for  more  oops  who  will 
only  go  to  high-enme  neighborhoods 
where  a lot  of  the  voters  don't  live," 
said  Sherman,  a criminologist  who  is 
president  of  the  Crime  Control  Institute 
in  Washington,  D.C. 

A recent  repwrt  by  the  National 
Institute  of  Justice  said  that  pjrivate 
security  is“clearly  the  nation's  primary 


protective  source,”  outspiending  public 
law  enforcement  by  73  percent  and 
employing  more  than  twice  the 
workforce. 

Sherman  observed  that  the  increased 
reliance  on  private  security  firms  to 
perform  police  functions  in  affluent 
communities  could  male  those  neigh- 
borhoods more  isolated. 

“The  pitfall  in  the  Southwest  is  that 
eventually  everybody  is  going  to  be  a 
cliff  dweller.”  he  said.  “They’ve  got  to 
stay  inside  their  very  tightly,  pjrivately 
secured  places  — their  homes,  their 
offices,  their  shopping  centers.  . . The 
middle  class  is  going  to  become  in 
effect  prisoners  of  private  security.  They 
can’t  leave  their  own  safe  places  if  they 
don’t  provide  enough  sippwrt  for  pub- 
lic pwlice  to  make  public  places  safe  " 


Rhode  Island  chiefs  balk 
at  lab  fees  in  DUI  cases 


Continued  from  Page  4 
on  Oct.  21.  DeBuono  told  the  chiefs 
that  the  action  was  taken  because  the 
department's  operating  budget  was  cut 
by  20  pierce nt  this  year  and  is  expiected 
to  be  slashed  an  additional  15piercentin 
fiscal  1992.  The  fees,  she  said,  were 
necessary  to  keep  the  lab,  which  em- 
ploys approximately  80  technicians, 
running  at  current  levels. 

The  association  suggested  that  the 
fees  be  assessed  against  suspiects 
charged  with  crimes  or  through  a new 
court  fee.  “We  think  the  lab  does  qual- 
ity work. . . . They’ve  got  an  estab- 
lished reputation  in  the  [state's]  judi- 
cial system  for  honesty,  for  cxpiert  tes- 
timony, far  the  proven  management  of 
evidence.  Those  are  i mpxrtant  things  to 
have,  especially  incourt,"  noted  Brady. 
“But  to  turn  around  and  ramrod  this 
down  our  throat,  saying  you  will  pray 
for  it,  well,  we  say,  ‘Fine.  We’re  not 
going  to  p»y  lor  it.  What  are  you  going 
to  do?’  ” 

Brady  says  Health  Department  offi- 
cials warned  that  a refusal  to  p>ay  the 
fees  could  result  in  the  shuttering  of  the 
lab.  “That’s  not  our  inter*.  Our  position 
is  that  we  think  it  provides  a vital  func- 
tion, but  we’re  not  going  to  pay  for  it. 
The  taxpayers  in  the  state  of  Rhode 
Island  were  taxed  at  one  pwint  in  time  to 
suppwrt  the  laboratory.  ...  I would  just 


as  soon  pay  five  more  cents  at  the  gas 
pump,  .or  two  more  cents  pier  dollar  at 
the  cash  register  to  fund  a laboratory 
that  provides  a service  to  the  state  of 
Rhode  Island  " 

Combs,  the  Health  Department  of- 
ficial. said  that  officials  at  his  agency 
are  devising  a plan  to  address  the  pwlice 
chiefs’  concerns,  with  details  expiected 
to  be  finalized  late  this  month. 

Brady  said  the  state  isalso  consider- 
ing a proposal  to  charge  fees  for  police 
training  at  the  Rhode  Island  Municipial 
Police  Training  Academy,  which  has 
also  suffered  budget  cuts.  All  muncipal 
piolice  officers  must  be  certified  by  the 
academy,  and  the  state  has  covered 
training  fees  in  the  piast.  “Now  they’re 
talking  about  assessing  a fee  in  order  to 
fund  the  municipial  academy.  The 
municipal  academy  budgrt  is  $200,000 
They  train  160  officers  a year.  I think 
that’s  a pretty  good  deaL" 

Rhcxle Island's  policechiefs  see  the 
budget  developments  as  part  of  an 
“alarming  process"  of  imposing  the 
charges  without  conferring  with  police 
officials.  “They're  not  seeking  law 
enforcement  inpxn  before  passing  this 
legislation,  before  adopting  these  poli- 
cies. and  all  of  a sudden  now  it’s  stuff 
that's  being  dictated  to  you,"  Brady 
said.  “It  becomes  almost  to  the  pioint  of 
being  adversarial." 


Charges  of  misconduct 
shake  NC  town's  police 
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evidence,  including  narcotics.  The  SBI 
found  Police  Chief  Kelly  Rogers  kept 
1 50  vials  of  crack  in  his  office  but  that 
no  arrests  or  criminal  cases  had  been 
made  in  connection  with  the  narcotics 
Seized  narcotics  were  also  kept  at  the 
residences  of  two  Chad  bourn  officers. 
One  offico-  kept  guns  used  as  criminal 
evidence  at  his  home  but  later  returned 
them  to  the  police  evidence  lockers. 

$ A stolen  9mm.  handgun  belong- 
ing to  an  officer  was  not  reported  to 
piolice  officials.  The  weapon  was  re- 
portedly stolen  in  December  1990,  but 
the  theft  was  not  logged  into  the  Na- 
tional Crime  Information  Center’s 
computer  until  June  1991 . The  weapwn 
has  since  been  found. 

According  to  the  News  Reporter, 
members  of  the  Town  Council  were  so 
outraged  over  the  allegations  that  they 


began  proceedings  to  disband  the  Po- 
lice Department  and  contract  law  en- 
forcement services  from  Sheriff  Ha- 
rold Rains. 

The  plan  fell  apiart  on  Oct  22  after 
300  town  residents  jammed  into  the 
tiny  Town  Hall  meeting  room  to  vent 
their  anger  over  the  plan  and  voice  their 
suppwrt  for  the  Police  Department  Rains 
told  those  gathered  at  the  meeting  that 
the  county  was  not  interested  in  taking 
over  law  enforcement  duties  in  the  town. 
Without  the  suppwrt  of  Rains  and  the 
County  Commission,  the  plan  was  all 
but  doomed,  the  newspaper  said. 

Chief  Rogers,  who  could  not  be 
reached  by  LEN  for  comment,  told  the 
News  Reporter  after  the  meeting:  "I 
was  surprised  with  all  of  the  suppwrt 
I’ve  seen  feces  I’ve  never  seen.  I must 
have  done  something  right  down  the 
road." 
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Upcoming  Events 


DECEMBER 

9-11.  Sling  Operations,  FYesented  by  the 
Georgia  Mice  Academy.  To  be  held  in 
Forsyth,  Ga 

9-1 1 . The  Reid  Tec hniqueof  Interviewing 
& Interrogation  Presented  by  John  E.  Reid 
& Associates.  To  be  held  in  Detroit.  Fee 
$495 

9-12.  The  Reid  Technique  of  Interviewing 
& Interrogation  Presented  by  John  E.  Reid 
& Associates.  To  be  held  in  Chicago  Fee 
$495 

9-13.  Advanced  Police  Interview  & 
Interrogation  Techniques.  Presented  by 
the  Northwestern  University  Traffic  Institute 
To  be  held  in  Evanston,  111  Fee  $500 

9-13.  The  Significance  of  Bloodstains  & 
Patterns  in  Oiminal  Investigations. 

Presented  by  Valencia  Community  College 
To  be  held  in  Odando,  Fla.  Fee  $395 

9-13.  Seminar  for  the  Field  Training 
Officer.  Presened  by  the  Institute  of  Police 
Technology  & Management  To  be  held  in 
Jacksonville.  Fla.  Fee.  $425 

9-13.  Managing  the  Mice  Training 
Function.  Resented  by  the  institute  of  Police 
Technology  & Managemert.  Fee:  $425. 
9-13.  Introductory  TEAM-UP  Database 
Management.  Presented  by  the  Institute  of 
Police  Technology  & Management.  Fee 
$575 

9-13.  Advanced  Death  Investigation. 
Presented  by  the  Institute  of  Police 
Technology  & Management  Fee:  $425 

9- 13.  Advanced  Executive  Protection. 
Presented  by  the  Institute  of  Public  Service. 
To  be  held  in  Gainesville.  Ga.  Fee:  $700. 

10- 11.  Drug  Raids.  Presened  by  Van  Meter 
& Associates.  To  be  held  in  Akron,  Ohio. 
Fee:  $155. 

10-11.  Hostage  Negotiations.  Presented  by 
Richard  W Kobetz  & Associates  To  be 
held  in  Wincheaer,  Va.  Fee:  $375. 

10-12.  Dll  Stiaidardized  Field  Sobriety 
Testing.  Presened  by  the  Institttc  of  Police 
Technology  & Management  To  be  held  in 
Maitland.  Fla  Fee:  $325. 

10-12.  Street  Survival  '91.  FYesented  by 
Calibre  FYess  Tobe  held  inLas  Vegas.  Fee: 
$149  (all  three  days);  $125  (first  two  days 
only);  $85  (third  day  only! 

10- 13.  Executive  Development  for  Law 
Enforcement.  FYesented  by  Quantico  Group 
Associates  Inc,  To  be  held  in  New  Orleans 
Fee:  $310. 

11- 13.  Blood  Patera  Analysis.  FYesented 
by  the  Georgia  Mice  Academy  To  be  held 
in  Forsyth,  Ga. 

12.  Major  Crime  Scene  Reconstruction. 
Presented  by  Van  Meter  & Associates  To  be 
held  in  Akron.  Ohio  Fee:  $85 


12-13.  Contemporary  Terrorism. 
FYesented  by  Richard  W Kobetz  & 
Associates.  To  be  held  in  Baltimore.  Fee: 
$375 

12-13.  The  Reid  Advanced  Technique  of 
Interviewing  & Interrogation  FYesented 
by  John  E.  Reid  & Associates.  To  be  held  in 
Detroit.  Fee:  $345. 

16-17.  Survival  Spanish  for  FYtlice  Officers. 

FYesented  by  the  Georgia  Mice  Academy 
To  be  held  in  Forsyth.  Ga. 

16-17.  ExecutiveATP  Protection.  Presented 
by  Richard  W Kobetz  & Associates  To  be 
held  in  Charlotte,  N.C.  Fee  $375. 

16-18.  Robbery  Investigation.  FYesented 
by  Valencia  Community  College.  To  be 
held  in  Orlando,  Ra.  Fee  $185 

16-18.  The  Re kl  Technique  of  Irterviewing 
& Interrogation.  FYesentcdby  John  E Retd 
& Associates  To  be  held  in  Washington. 
D C.  Fee  S495 

16-20.  Narcotic  Idertification  & 
Investigation.  FYesented  by  the  Institute  of 
Police  Technology  & Management  To  be 
held  in  Jacksonville.  Fla.  Fee:  $425 

16-20.  Tactical  Techniques  for  Drug 
Enforcement.  FYesented  by  the  Institute  of 
Police  Technology  & Management  Fee: 
$475. 

16- 20.  Sex  Crime  Investigations.  FYesented 
by  the  Georgia  Police  Academy  To  be  held 
in  Forsyth,  Ga. 

17- 19.  DU1  Standardized  Field  Sobriety 
Testing.  FYesented  by  die  Institute  of  Police 
Technology  & Managemait  To  be  held  in 
JacksonviDc.  Fla.  Fee.  $325 

17-19.  Law  Enforcement  Shot  gin  Course. 
Presented  by  the  Institute  of  Public  Service. 
To  be  held  in  Ganesville,  Ga.  Fee:  $295. 

JANUARY  1992 

6-10.  Modern  Fingerprirt  Technology. 
FYesented  by  the  Metro-Dade  Police 
Depaitmcre  Training  B urcai  To  be  held  in 
Miami.  Fla  lee:  $495 

6-17.  Crime  Prevention  Technology  & 
Programming.  FYesented  by  the  National 
Cnme  FYeventicn  Institute.  To  be  held  in 
Louisville,  Ky.  Fee:  $615. 

6-17.  At-Scene  Traffic  Accident/Traffic 
Homicide  Investigation.  FYeserted  by  the 
Institute  of  Police  Technology  & 
Management.  Tobe  held  m Tampa,  Fla.  Fee: 
$575 

6-17.  Traffic  Accident  Reconstruction. 
Presented  by  the  Institute  of  Police 
Technology  & Managemert.  To  be  held  in 
FYioerux  Fee:  $595 

6-March  20.  Command  & Management 
School.  FYesented  by  the  Southwestern  Law 
Enforcement  Inaitute  To  be  held  in  Dallas 


Fee:  $1,100  (SLE1  members);  $1,700  (non- 
members). 

7.  Civil  Liabiitv  & the  Use  of  Force. 
FYcsenctdby  Van  Meter  & Associates.  To  be 
held  in  Three  Rivers,  Mich.  Fee  $95. 

7- 11.  Fifth  AS  LET  International  Training 
Seminar.  FYesented  by  the  American  Society 
of  Law  Enforcement  Trainav  To  be  held  in 
Milwaukee  Fee:  $245  (ASLET  members); 
$295  (non-members) 

8.  Detiberrte  & Dynamic  Building  Entries. 

Prescntcdby  Van  Meter  & Associates.  To  be 
held  in  Three  Rivers.  Mich  Fee:  $85 

8- 10.  DU1  Standardized  Reid  Sobriety 
Testing.  Presened  by  the  Institite  of  Police 
Technology  & Vfenagcmcnt  Tobe  held  in 
Naples,  Ra  Fee  $325 

8- 10.  Managing  High-Risk  Policing 
Liability.  FYesented  by  Valencia  Community 
College.  To  be  held  in  Odando.  Ra  Foe 
$195 

9- 10.  Invertigative  Technology.  FYesented 
by  Richard  W Kobetz  & Associates  To  be 
held  in  New  York.  Fee:  $375 

13-15.  DU1  Staidardizcd  Reid  Sobriety 
Testing.  FYesented  by  the  Institue  of  Police 
Technology  & Nfenagcmcnt  To  be  held  in 
Naples,  Ra.  Fee  $325 

13-15.  Line-of-Dutv  Deaths:  Survivor  St 
Department  Response.  FYesented  by 
Valencia  Community  College.  To  be  held  in 
Orlando,  Ha  Fee  $185. 

13-17.  Interviews  & Interrogations. 
FYesented  by  the  Institute  of  Police 
Technology  & Managemert  To  be  held  in 
Jacksonville.  Ra.  Fee:  $425 

13- 17.  Seminar  for  tlie  Reid  Training 
Officer.  FYesented  by  live  Institue  of  Police 
Technology  & Management  To  be  held  in 
St  Petersburg.  Ha.  Fee:  $425. 

14- 17.  Executive  Developmert  for  Law 
Enforcement.  FYesented  by  Quartico  Group 
Associates.  To  be  held  in  Lawrence.  Ind 
Fee:  $310. 

15- 17.  Street  Survival  '92.  FYesented  by 
Calibre  Press.  To  be  held  in  Atlanta.  Fee 
$149  (all  three  days);  $125  (first  two  days 
only),  $85  (third  day  only) 

15-17.  Vehicle  Theft  Investigation. 
FYesented  by  Valencia  Community  College 
To  be  held  in  Odando.  Ra.  Fee  $190. 
20-22.  DL1  Stimdardized  Reid  Sobriety 
Testing.  Presened  by  the  Institue  of  FYilice 
Technology  & Management.  To  be  held  in 
Eustis.  Ra.  Fee:  $325 
20-23.  Conprehensive  Staff  Inspections 
Training,  FYesented  by  the  Institute  of  Mice 
Technology  & Managemert  To  be  held  in 
Jacksonville,  Ra.  Fee:  $395. 

20-24.  Drug  Unit  Commmder  Seminar. 
FYesented  by  the  Institute  of  Police 
Technology  & Minagemeni.  To  be  held  in 


For  further  information 


American  Society  of  Law  Enforcement 
Trainers,  9155  400lh  Ave,  P O.  Box  1003. 
Twin  Lakes.  W1  53181-1003  (414)  279- 
5700.  Fax  (414)  279-5758 
Broward  Sheriff s Office  Organized 
Crime  Cert  re,  PO  Box  2505.  Fort  Lauder- 
dale. FL  33303.  (305)  492-1810. 

Calibre  Press,  666  Dundee  Rd  .Suite  1607, 
Northbrook,  1L  60062-2727.  (800)  323-0037 
Center  for  CFild  IVotection,  Children’s 
Hospital.  8001  Frost  St . San  Diego.  CA 
92123.  (619)  495-4940  Fax:  (619)  278- 
2365 

Criminal  Justice  Center  Mice  Academy , 
Sam  Houston  State  Univeisity,  Box  2296, 
Huntsville.  TX  77341-2296  (409)  294- 
1669.70. 

Georgia  Mice  Academe*,  1000  Indian 
Springs  Dr..  Foreyth.  GA  31029-9599  (912) 
993-4528. 

Institute  of  Police  Technology  & 
Management.  University  of  North  Ronda, 


4567  St.  Johns  Bluff  Rd.  So.,  Jacksonville. 
FL  32216.  (904)646-2722. 

Institute  of  Public  Service,  601  Broad  St  , 
S.E.,  Gainesville,  GA  30501  1-800-235- 
4723. 

Richard  W.  Kobetz  & Associates  Ltd., 
Arcadia  Manor.  Rte.  2.  Box  3645.  Berryville. 
VA  22611.(703)955-1128 

Metro-Dade  County  Metical  Examiner 
Depart  mail.  Number  One  on  Bob  Hope 
Rd.,  Miami,  FL  331361133.  (305)  545- 
2486  Fax  (305)  545-2418. 

Metro-Dade  Police  Departmert.  Training 
Bureau,  Attn  Sgt  Liz  Brown.  9601  NW 
58th  St . Miami, FL  33 178.  (305) 594- 1001 

National  Crirre  Prevention  Institute, 

Shelby  Canpus,  University  of  Louisville. 
Louisville.  KY  40292  (502)  588-6987 

New  England  Institute  of  Law  Enforce- 
ment Management.  P O Box  57350.  Ba tv- 
son  Park.  MA  02 1 57-0350.  (6 1 7)  239-7033 


Northwestern  Olivers! ty  Traffic  Institute, 
555  Clark  St..  PO  Box  1409,  Evanston,  1L 
60204  1-800-323-401 1 
Pennsylvania  Police  Criminal  Law 
Bulletin,  2579  Warren  Rd..  Indiana.  PA 
15701  (412)  465-5165 

Quantico  Group  Associrtes  Inc,  3904 
Lansing  Q.,  Dumfries,  VA  22026-2460 
(703)  221-0189  Fax:  (703)221-3836 

John  E.  Rad  & Associates  Inc,  2 50  South 
Wacker  Dr.,  Suite  1 100,  Chcago,  IL  60606. 
(312)876-1600 

Southwestern  Law  Enforcvmert  Institute. 

P O 830707,  Rr hard-son,  TX  75083-0707 
(214)690-2370 

Valencia  Comnunity  College,  Governmen- 
tal Services  FYogram,  PO  Box  3028, 
Orlando.  FL  32802-3028  (407)  299-5000. 
ext  3265 

Van  Meter  & Associates,  PO  Box  21313, 
Columbus,  OH  43221  (800)  331-8025 


Jacksonville,  Ra  Fee  $425 
20-24.  Introductory  TEAM-UP  Database 
Management  System.  FYesented  by  the 
Institute  of  Police  Technology  St 
Management  lb  be  held  in  Jacksonville. 
Ra  Fee:  $575 

20-31.  At-Scene  Traffic  Accident/Truffic 
Homicide  Investigation.  FYesented  by  the 
Institute  of  Police  Technology  & 
Managemait  To  be  held  in  Jacksonville. 
Ra.  Fee:  $575 

20- 31.  Supervising  a Selective  Traffic  Law 
Enforcement  FYogram.  FYeserted  by  the 
Institute  of  Police  Technology  & 
Management  To  be  held  in  Jacksonville. 
Ra.  Fee  $595 

21- 22.  Physical  Security.  FYesented  by 
Richard  W Kibetz  & Associacs  To  be 
held  in  Orlando,  Ra  Fee  $375 

21- 23.  Police  Manpower  Allocation  & 
Distribution.  FYesented  by  Valencia 
Community  College  Tobchcld  inOrlando, 
Ra  Fee  $195 

22.  Re-Enpowerment  of  Management. 
FYcsenetd by  VanMeter  & Associates  Tobe 
held  in  Leavenworth.  Kan.  Fee:  $95 

22- 25.  The  Sai  Diego  Conforenee  on 
Responding  to  Child  Maltreatment. 
FYesented  by  the  Center  for  Child  FYotoction. 
To  be  held  in  Sai  Diego.  Fee:  $345. 

26- 28.  Street  Survival  '92.  FYesented  by 
Calibre  FYes-s.  To  be  held  in  Atlanta  Fee 
$149  (all  three  days).  $125  (first  two  days 
only),  $85  (third  day  only) 

27.  Trailing  Officers  Development. 
Prescncid  by  Van  Meter  & Associates.  Tobe 
held  tn  Livonia.  Mich  Fee  $425 

27- 28.  ExecutiviAlP  Protection.  FYesented 
by  RichanJ  W Kobetz  & Associates  To  be 
held  in  Ifon  Lauderdale.  Ra  Fw:  $375 

27-29.  Reid  Training  FY-op’am  for 
Communication')  Officers.  FYesented  by 
the  Institute  of  Police  Technology  & 
Management  To  be  held  in  Jacksonville. 
Ra  Fee  $325. 


27-31.  Forensic  Photography.  FYesented 
by  the  Dade  Gxinty  Medical  Examiner 
Department  Tobe  held  in  Mian*.  Fla  fee: 
$695 

27-31.  Photography  in  Traffic  Accident 
Investigation.  FYesented  by  the  Institute  of 
Police  Technology  St  Marngement  To  be 
held  in  Tallahassee.  Ra  Fee  $450. 

27-31.  Police  Applicart  Background 
Investigation.  FYesented  by  die  Institute  of 
Police  Technology  & Management  To  be 
held  in  Jacksonville,  Ra  Fee  $425 

27-31.  Crime  Prevention  through 
Environmental  Design-  FYeserted  by  the 
National  Crime  FYcvcntion  Institute  To  be 
held  m LouisviDe.  Ky  Fee  $365 

27-31.  Retail  Security.  Presened  by  the 
National  Crime  FYevennon  Institute  To  he 
held  in  Louisville,  Ky  Fee  $365 

27-Feb.  7.  At-Scene  Traffic  Accident/ 
Traffic  Hcmicide  Investi^lion.  Presented 
by  the  Inaitute  of  Police  Tcchno'ogy  & 
Management  To  be  held  in  Whmier.  Calif. 
Fee  $575. 

27-Feb.  7.  Line  Supervision.  FYesented  by 
the  Institute  of  Mice  Technology  St 
Management  To  be  held  in  St  Augustine. 
Ra  Fee  $575 

27-Feb.  14.  (On n land  Training  Projyam. 
FYesented  by  the  New  England  Institute  of 
Law  Enforcement  Management  To  be  held 
in  Wellesley.  Mass 

29-30.  Police  Legal  Research  Techniques. 
Presented  by  the  Pennsylvania  Police 
Criminal  Law  Bulletin  To  be  held  in 
Philadelphia.  Fee:  $179 
29-31.  Police  ttakeout  & Strvetllance 
Techniques.  FYesented  by  Valencia 
Community  CoOege  To  be  held  in  Orlando, 
Ra  Fee  $195 

29-31.  DU1  Standardized  Field  Sobriety 
Testing.  Presence!  by  the  Institue  of  Police 
Technology  St  Management  To  be  held  in 
Green  Acres  City.  Ra  Fee  $325. 


Volunteers  boost 


Tempe  PD 

Continued  from  Page  9 

people  in  the  departmert.  They  expect 

professionalism.” 

From  14  Io70 

Cornett  is  one  of  only  a few  retired 
persons  who  volunteer  The  fast -grow- 
ing program  has  attracted  individuals 
ages  14  to  70.  and  Bottorf  said  most 
volunteers  are  between  25  and  40 
Almost  all  hold  full-time  jobs.  “That 
means  that  mast  of  them  are  very  busy 
and  they  need  to  know  they  are  needed 
and  appreciated."  Bottorf  said.  Profes- 
sions represented  by  the  volunteers 
range  from  attorneys  to  blue-collar 
workers  About  half  are  angle  and  there 
are  about  as  many  men  as  women. 

The  nearby  campuses  of  Arizona 
State  University,  Mesa  Community 
College  and  Scottsdale  Community 
College  provide  students  who  are  inter- 
ested in  criminal  justice  or  social  serv- 
ice careers.  A few  use  the  volunteer 
opportunity  fer  career  exploration,  and 
three  or  four  have  gone  into  law  en- 
forcement, although  Chief  Brown  says 
that  is  not  common. 

Both  Bottorf  and  Blown  foresee 
continued  growth  for  the  program,  but 
not  as  fast  as  in  the  past  “The  ultimate 
limit  is  based  on  solely  on  reed,  facili- 
ties and  equipment."  Brown  said  “We 
haven't  seen  that  saturation  point  yet. 
After  more  than  two  years,  we  are  see- 
ing some  people  leave  and  be  replaced, 
so  our  net  growth  is  slowing  down." 

The  special  demand,  of  law  en- 


efforts 

forcement  do  not  suit  all  potential  vol- 
unteers. Bottorf  noted.  “We  have  re- 
moved some,  some  drop  out."  It  also 
happens  that  qualified  people  apply 
when  there  is  no  job  available  that  fits 
their  skills  anl  interests  Bottorf  first 
surveys  the  Police  Department  to  see  if 
a position  can  be  created  If  not.  she 
refers  them  to  the  City  of  Tempe's 
general  volunteer  program  or  to  other 
volunteer  groups 

The  Tempe  Police  Department  has 
received  a ore-year  grant  to  institute 
community-based  policing  m one  por- 
tion of  the  city,  and  volunteers  will  be 
used  in  that  project  as  well  “Volun- 
teers are  really  community-based  po- 
licing," Bottorf  said  “Because  they  are 
in  the  community  every  (by,  they  bring 
a different  perspective.  They  have  spe- 
cial pjrobkm- solving  skills  and  feed- 
back that  we  can  use. 

Brown  says  that  the  volunteers' 
1, 000-plus  hours  a morth  are  a very 
good  return  on  the  investment  the  de- 
partment made  when  it  created  Bot- 
torf s position  He  also  suggested  that 
the  things  Tercpe  has  learred  can  be 
used  by  other  departments  willing  to 
make  the  same  commitment  and  break 
out  of  the  traditional  way  that  police 
depart  me  ns  have  viewed  volunteers. 

Bottorf  agrees:  “Ther  biggest  prob- 
lem will  be  keeping  lit  program  as 
small  as  they  think  they  want  it." 

( Compiled  by  the  City  of  Tempt 
Community  Morions  Office. ) 
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more  bang  for  the  same  bucks  these  days,  thanks  to  a 
cadre  of  dedicated  volunteers.  Page  9. 


